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LONGEVITY AND LENGTH 

OF CLERGYMEN IN 
LAND. 


OF INCUMBENCY 
THE CHURCH OF SCOT- 


There have appeared in the pages of “ N. & Q.” 
within the last year various communications re- 
lating to the age and length of incumbency of 
clergymen in England. Having lately devoted 
some time and trouble to a careful examination of 
Dr. Hew Scott’s Fasti Eccl sie Scott ane, it 0oc- 
curred to me that it might be interesting to many 
of your readers, and might help to throw some 
light on the vexed questions in connection with 
longevity, were I to give a list of some of the 
longest incumbencies, and of a few of the longest 
lived individuals mentioned in that remarkable 
work. Though I have seen references to Dr. 
Scott’s Fasti in “N. & Q.,” I do not at this mo- 
ment remember any description of his book, which, 
though now becoming well known and highly 
valued in Scotland, is, I suspect, comparatively 
little known in England. His design, as the author 
tells us in his preface, is— 

“To present a comprehensive account of the succes- 
sion of ministers in the Church of Scotland since the 
period of the Reformation, while an attempt is made to 
give some additional interest by furnishing incidental 
notices of their lives, writings, and families, which mav 
prove useful to the biographer, the genealogist, and the 
historian,” , 


129 — Grain: Lumb, Jb. — Supporters, 130 | 


| the destruction of some of the volumes. 


| be examined on the spot. 


As there are nearly one thousand parishes in 
Scotland, it is easy to understand that the task of 
collecting particulars regarding the ministers of 
each of them during a period of upwards of three 
hundred years can have been no easyone. Indeed, 
except in the case of a church like that of Scot- 
land, which by its constitution has its regular 
gradation of courts—Kirk Sessions, Presbyteries, 
Synods, and Assemblies—each of which must kee 
regular minutes of its proceedings, the task woul 
be an impossible one. But even in Scotland it is 
a very difficult one. The various ecclesiastical 
revolutions in Scotland—the repeated changes from 
Presbytery to Episcopacy, and from Episcopacy 
back to Presbytery again—the changes of the offi- 
cials who have had charge of the various records— 
the chances of civil war, of flood and of fire, which 
were all the more fatal as these records were always 


| in the charge of the local Kirk Sessions and Presby- 


teries, have, in too many instances, brought about 
Indeed, 
there is not at this moment a single church court in 
Scotland which has its records complete since the 
date of its institution. These records, too, had to 
The work was not one 
that could be accomplished by a student, how- 


| ever accurate and laborious, and however valuable 


and complete was the library which he had at his 
command. To do the work thoroughly, every 
Parish, every Presbytery, and every Synod seat 
had to be visited. 

“ Some idea,” says Dr. Scott, “may be formed of the 
labour and continuous research involved in preparing the 
work when it is stated that the author has visited all 
the Presbyteries in the Church and about 760 different 
parishes for the purpose of examining the existing records. 
In this way he has had an opportunity of examining 
860 volumes of Presbytery and 100 volumes of Synod 
records, besides those of the General Assembly, along with 
the early Registers of Assignations and Presentations to 
Benefices, and about 430 volumes of the Testament Re- 
gisters in the different Commissariats.” 

He also stated in 1866, when the First part was 
published (five parts have now been issued, and 
the sixth is passing through the press), that the 
work, “ having been commenced at an early period 
of life, has been prosecuted during all the time that 
could be spared from professional engagements for 
a period of nearly fifty years.” 

I do not intend here to give any review of 
Dr. Scott's magnum opus (which extends to three 
quarto volumes, each of upwards of 800 pages), 
but I may say that it isa marvellous monument 
of the author’s perseverance, industry, and accu- 
racy ; for, though not perfectly free from mistakes, 
—as indeed in dealing with the lives of upwards of 
20,000 ministers with their wives and families, it 
was impossible that it could be—these are few and 
unimportant, and are not likely to be observed 
except by those who have some special acquaint- 
ance with the districts or the persons treated of. 
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Confining myself, therefore, to the subjects pro- 

sed to be dealt with, I shall enumerate, First, a 
ew of the longest incumbencies in Scotland since 
1560. 

It was asserted in a late number of “N. & Q.” 
that there had been in a parish in England an 
incumbency of eighty-two years. This was after- 
wards shown to be a mistake. In Scotland the 


longest asserted incumbency is that of Rev. Wil- | 


liam Sanders of Bellie (Fasti, iii. 191), who “ is 
said to have died in his hundred and eighth year 
and seventy-seventh ministry.” Dr. Scott adds, 
‘¢ this is the greatest age, if true, which has been 
discovered in the Church of Scotland.”’ No evi- 
dence is adduced, and the case seems improbable. 
Mr. Sanders seems to have gone to Bellie in 1607, 
and to have resigned his charge in 1663, in the 
fifty-seventh year of his ministry, and it is not 
likely that he survived this for twenty years. 

The next longest is that of Rev. Walter De- 
noone of Golspie (Fasti, iii. 335), who is said to 
have survived the seventy-sixth year of his minis- 
try, and to have attained nearly his hundredth year. 
As he graduated at Aberdeen in 1650, when he 
must have been at least twenty years of age, and 
probably two or three years more, and was likely 
ordained to the ministry shortly afterwards, and 
as he was present at the Synod on June 19, 1728, 
when it was recorded in the minutes that “he 
was nearly a hundred years old and in the seventy- 
sixth year of his ministry, having been for many 
years the oldest minister in the province,” 
seems no reason to doubt the correctness of the 
statement. His successor, we see, was not or- 
dained till 1731, so that Mr. Denoone must have 
survived till 1730. If so, it seems probable that 
his ministerial life extended to seventy-seven or 
seventy-eight years, in which case he was longer 
an ordained minister of the Church than any other 
has ever been. 

Three other clergymen seem to have attained | 
to the seventieth year of their respective ministries, | 
though in none of the cases were they continuously | 
incumbents of the same parishes. 

Rey. James Ker, of Abbotrule (Fasti, i. 515), 
took his degree at the University of Edinburgh 
July 14, 1621, was licensed in 1623, and or- 
dained August 25, 1624. He conformed to Pres- 
bytery in 1638, and holding by it, was deprived 
in 1662. He survived the Revolution of 1688, 
and was restored to his charge by Act of Parlia- 
ment April 25, 1690, but does not oe to have 
sommed He died in 1694, aged about ninety- 
three. 

Rey. James Leslie, D.D., of Fordoun (Fasti, iii. 
pt. 2), was born March 14, 1764, ordained June 12, 
1788, resigned 1843, and died March 20, 1858, in 
the ninety-fifth year of his age and seventieth 
year of his ministry. 

Rey. Robert Findlay, D.D. (Fasti, ii. 187 and | 
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| 26) was licensed 1743, and ordained to Stevenston 
August 23,1744. After being in several parishes 
he was appointed Professor of Divinity in Ginaat 
University, and died there June 16, 1814, in his 
ninety-fourth year and seventieth of ministry. To 
these may be added Dr. Adam Ferguson, Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy, who was originally 
a clergyman, and who survived his ordination 
seventy-one years. At present the oldest ordained 
minister of the Church of Scotland is Dr. David 
Duff of Kenmore (Fasti, ii. 824), who was ordained 
on February 21, 1806, and who is consequently 
in the sixty-sixth year of his ministry. The 
oldest ordained minister in Scotland is Rev. James 
Ingram, Free Church, Unst, the most northern 
parish in Scotland (Fasti, iii. 443), who took his 
degree in 1796, was licensed June 26, 1800, 
ordained August 4, 1803. He joined the Free 
| Church in 1843, and though now in the sixty- 
eighth year of his ministry and his ninety-sixth 
year, occasionally officiates. 
_ In connection with the length of individual 
incumbencies, I have taken notes of some cases 
in which two or more very long incumbencies 
have followed each other. The most remarkable 
case is that of Rerrick (or Dundrennan, to which 
Queen Mary fled after the battle of Langside), 
(Fasti, i. 722), in which there have been only four 
incumbents since the Revolution in 1688, a period 
of 183 years. 

Rey. Alexander Telfair was ordained in 1689 and 
died in 1732 in the seventy-eighth year of his 
age and forty-fourth of his ministry. 

Dr. William Jameson was ordained (assistant 
and successor) January 6, 1731, and died (the 
oldest minister in the Church) in 1790, in his 
eighty-sixth year and sixtieth of ministry. 

Rev. James Thomson was ordained (assistant 
and successor) July 15, 1784, and died 1826 in 
the eighty-sixth year of his age and forty-second 
of his ministry. 

Rey. James Thomson (second) was ordained 
(assistant and successor) September 17, 1818, and 
is still alive, in the fifty-third year of his ministry. 

Dr. Scott adds — 

“It is worthy of notice that no vacancy has occurred 
in this parish since 1689, a period of about 180 years—a 
fact singular not only in the Church of Scotland, but, it 


| is believed, in every Church in the world.” 


This has, of course, arisen from the circum- 


| stance that in Scotland it is legal to appoint to an 


aged minister an assistant who, on the death of 
his principal, becomes at once minister of the 
parish. It may be mentioned that since vol. i. of 
the Fasti was published, Mr. Thomson’s son 
(Rev. James Thomson, third) has been appointed 
his father’s assistant and successor. 

Another remarkable case is Panbride (Fasti, iii. 
pt. 2), which was filled by father, son, and grand- 
son for 133 years. 
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aged seventy-five. 
“Rev. Robert Trail, ordained in Rescobie in 
1749, translated to Panbride in 1763, where he 
died in 1798, aged seventy-nine. ¢ 
Rev. David Trail, ordained in 1798, died in 
1850, aged eighty-six. 
In Kinnell (Fasti, iii. pt. 2) there were only two 
ministers from 1754 to 1868, viz. — 
tey. Alex. Chaplin, born in 1719, ordained in 
1754, died in 1813, aged ninety-five, and Rev. 
George Walker, ordained in 1313, died in 1868, 
aged eighty-seven. 
“In Kinnell (Fasti, iii. pt. 2) four members of a 


Rev, Robert Trail, ordained 1717, died 1762 | 





Looking to the date of the graduation (1650) 


| of Rev. Walter Denoone, already mentioned, and 


family named Honeyman filled the benefice from | 


1663 till 1780. 


add that since the Reformation there have been 
in Scotland four incumbencies of less duration 
than a month. The shortest has been that of 
Rey. John Mitchell (Fasti, ii. 134) (who, how- 
ever, had been previously ordained), who was 
admitted minister of Ochiltree in Ayrshire on 
April 29, 1690, and died the following day. 

The next shortest is that of Mr. Thomas Kidd, 
of Longside (Fuasti, iii. 630), who was ordained 
May 14, 1829, “when so unwell that he was car- 
ried to church extended on a couch,” and who 
died on May 17, aged thirty-four. 

The other two cases are that of Rev. Thomas 
Sinclair of Whittingham ( Fasti, i. 388), who was 
ordained September 4, 1734, and who died on 
September 17 (never having preached after his 
settlement); and that of Rev. James Turing of 
Aberdour, Deer (iii. 623), ordained September 21, 
1733, and who was found hanged (supposed to 
have been murdered) on October 19 thereafter. 

I now come to alleged cases of longevity among 
the ministers of the Church of Scotland. 


to the date of his death (1730) he must have been 
at least a hundred. 

Rev. Walter Gordon, or M‘Gregor (iii. 230), 
died in 1788, in the fifty-seventh year of his 
ministry and it is said one hundred and first year. 

Dr. John Leslie (iii. 449), Bishop of the Isles 
from 1628 to 1633, and who afterwards became 
bishop, first, of Raphoe and afterwards of Clogher, 
where he died in 1671, and who was father of 
the author of the Short and Easy Method with the 
Deists, is said to have been upwards of one hun- 
dred at his death. 

Rev. Thomas Hunter, of New Cumnock ( Fasti, 


| ii. 105) was ordained September 19, 1706, resigned 
When speaking of long incumbencies, I may 


1757, and died January 5, 1760, in his hundredth 
year and fifty-fourth of ministry. 

Rev. Malcolm Brown, of Kilbirnie (Fasti, iii. 
171) took his degree at the University of Glasgow 
April 30, 1723, was ordained January 30, 1734, died 
Father of the Church, December 21, 1794, in his 
hundredth year and sixty-first of ministry. (His 


| successor died in 1845, in the eighty-third year of 


The greatest age recorded is that of Rev. Wil- | 


liam Sanders (one hundred and eight), already 


mentioned, but it is evident that the authority | *4* “y- 4 
~ | 1669, aged fifty-three years. 


cannot be relied on. 

Mr. Walter Makgill, of Cavers (Fasti, i. 489), is 
said, in The Presbytery Register, to have died at the 
age of one hundred and seven, but Dr. Scott doubts 
the correctness of the statement, and supposes him 
to have been not much more than eighty. 


The next is Rey. Alexander Johnston of Lyne | 


(Fasti, i. 249.) From the baptismal register 
(which Dr. Scott examined) itappears that he was 
baptised August 7, 1686, was ordained March 20, 


1728, and died suddenly when preparing to preach | 


(having officiated the previous Sunday), March 8, 
1788, in his hundred and second year and sixtieth 
of ministry, being then the senior member of the 
Church. Unless there had previously been an 


Alexander in the family who had died young, this | 
seems a remarkable and well-attested case of cen- 
tenarianism. 


his age and fifty-first of his ministry, so that the 
two occupied the benefice for one hundred and 
eleven years.) 

There are a considerable number who are given 
as having reached their ninety-eighth and ninety- 
ninth year (among these Rev. John Charles of 
Garvoch, who took his degree March 24, 1792, and 
who died November 17, 1868, in his ninety-ninth 
year.) Ido not, however, give these, but, as Dr. 
Scott has usually given the names and ages of 
the wives of ministers, I note the few centenarians 
who occur among them :— 


( Fasti, i. 220.) “ Barbara Cairncrces, widow of Rev. 
William Duguid, minister of Dolphinton, died in Edin- 
burgh, February 16, 1713, aged one hundred and two.” 

(Fasti, i. 347.) “ Isobel Makghie, widow of Rev. 
Alexander Vernon, minister of Pencaitland, died July, 
1714, aged one hundred and two. Her husband died in 


( Fasti, iii. 351.) “Janet Thomson, widow of Rev. 
John Skeldoch, of Farr, died July 5, 1794, aged one 
hundred.” 

( Fasti, iii. pt. 2.) “Mrs. Middleton (widow of Principal 
Middleton, of King’s College, Aberdeen, born 1645, or- 
dained 1667, died 1726), died February 15, 1753, in her 
hundred and first year, having had fourteen sons and 
five daughters.” 

( Fasti, iii. 489.) “Catharine Hunter (widow of Rev. 
John Inches of Nesting, Shetland, who died 182€) died 
in the Manse, Nesting, March 15, 1842, in her hundred 
and second year.” 


(In corroboration of Dr. Scott’s statement as to 
the age of thie old lady, I may add that, about 
the year 1830, I remember Mr. Macgowan, who 
succeeded her husband in 1827, being in my 
father’s house, and, on there being a good deal of 


| joking about his having asked her to stay on in 


the manse, he said that he had done so, as he 
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thought it a pity that, in her infirm state of health, 
and at her cbvunest t age (then, in 1827, when he 
did so, close on ninety), that she should have to 


remove, as she was not likely to live long. She 
survived till 1842, and Mr. Macgowan died in 


1846, aged sixty. Fortunately he was a bachelor.) 


Fasti, i. 712.) “Mary Newall, wife of Rev. Alex- 
ander Macgowan of Dalry, baptised January 20, 1770, 
married October 10, 1785, died June 21, 1867, in her 


having had seventeen children, and 


ninety-eighth year, 
having survived her marriage eighty-two years. 


I mention this case, the particulars of which I 


verified for Dr. Scott from the registers, in con- 
nection with the next— 

( Fasti, i. 707.) “Isabella Hastings (widow of Rev. 
Henry Currie of Carsphairn, who died in 1815, in his 
sixty-fourth year), died in 1870, said to be in her hun- 
dred and fifth year.” 

A good many years back I heard her sp ken of 


as nearly one hundred, and the above-mentioned 
Mrs. Macgowan, who was the wife of the minister 
of the neighbouring parish, and who, belonging to 
the same district, had known Mrs. Currie from her 
childhood, always said that she was three years 
older than herself; and when people spoke to her 
about her own age, said that “she was not the 
old person, it was Mrs. Currie.” I searched the 
registers of Carsphairn, where she was born and 
where she was married, but without finding the 
entry of her birth. About the time she must have 
been born they were kept in the most fragmentary 
manner. Her relations, some of whom I know, 
have all along been quite consistent and positive 
as to her age. I am myself rather sceptical about 
cases of extreme old age, but though, from the 
defective state of the Registers, clear proof 
not be got, I have no doubt that Mrs. Currie was 
some years upwards of a hundred at the time of 
her death. 

I shall be glad if the above, which gives the 
principal instances of longevity in the Church of 
Scotland since 1560, should be of any service in 
the inquiry as to longevity. 

I should be glad, also, to know if there is any 
such work as Dr. Scott’s Fasti in connection with 
any other National Church. 

Tuomas Gorpow, D.D. 

[We have two excellent similar works: An a 
Wood's Athena Or mienses, to which are added the Fasti, 
or Annals of the said University. The best edition is 
that of 1813-20, edited by Dr. Philip Bliss, in four volumes. 
The other is the Fusti Ecclesia Hibernice, by the Ven. 
Henry Cotton, D.C.L., 5 vols., 1847-60.—Epb. ] 
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PADDOCK: PUTTOCK: PAJOCKE 


POLACK. 


PEACOCK : 


Each of the first four of these words has found 
favour in the eyes of some Shakesperian critics. 
A doggrel stanza in Hamiet, in the folio of 16° 
runs thus : — 


0 
Jas, 











| formidable, 


can | 





“ For thou dost know, O Damon dear, 
This realm dismantled was 
Of Jove himself; and now reigns here 
A very, very paiock,” 

The quartos have paiock and paiocke ; the folio 
of 1632 pajock. Theobald suggested paddock = 
toad ; Pope, peacock, indicating : a vain ostentatious 
person like Hamlet’s uncle; others puttock = buz- 
zard or kite. Where the original word has been 
retained, and no textual emendation been thought 
necessary, a meaning has, of course, to be attached 
to it; and bajocchio, the name of a small Italian 
coin, denoting insignificant, has been proposed as 
the interpretation of it. Mr. Dyce, who keeps the 
word, adopts Pope’s sense, writing : — 

“ Pajock is certainly equivalent to peacock. I have 
often heard the lower classes in the North of Scotland 
call the peacock the ‘ peajock’; and their almost invari- 
able term for a turkey is *‘ bubblyjock.’ 


The last word, Polack, issuggested by myself. The 
form is Danish, and in Hamlet Danicisms may be 
expected. It is used twice by Shakespear in its 
primary sense of Pole, a native of Poland; so that 
this, in the ordinary sense of an unusual form 
(for Polack is simply a Danish word) was certainly 
known to Shakespear, and the form itself thought 
worth adopting. 

But Polack had, and has, a secondary meaning 
as well. When Poland was not independent, but 
there existed a chronic state of na- 
tional bad feeling between the Poles and the 
Danes ; and Polack became an opprobrious term = 
blackguard or Philistine. In a convivial song of 
the present century it means a milksop, or one 
who flinches his glass: — 

“ En Polack lides ikke.” 
(A Polack is not tolerated.) 
This is certainly not the term applied (or appli- 
cable) to Hamlet’s uncle. The meaning, however, 
is of late origin. The older meaning, however, 
suited him. 

In noticing the word in my edition of Johnson’s 
Dictionary, | forbear from recommending it as an 
emendation; the reason being that, though the 
term in its primary meaning was manifestly 
Shakespearian, I did not see my way to Shake- 
spear understanding it in its secondary sense. 
‘Whether Shakespear had means of knowing that it 
was aterm of abuse, is another question; and, unless it 
can be answered in the affirmative, the suggestion is 


| exceptionable.” 


I now submit that the objection thus suggested 
can be notably abated. From the valuable intro- 


| duction to Cohi’s Shakespear in Germany, we 
learn that, before a.p. 1590, there was a company 
of E nglish actors attached to the Court of Copen- 
hagen; that, about or after 1590, the company 
separated —some of the members entering the 

ervice of the Duke of Brunswick, and others 
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returned to England. Of two of these last we 
know not only the names, but the fact that 
they were friends or associates of Shakespear's. 
Through these, then, may easily have come both 
the name and its secondary meaning. 

R. G. LatHam. 


SuaxsPERE Notes: Kyienr’s “ Picrorran 

SnaxsrEerE.”—Cymbeline, Act 1. Sc. 2: 
[ Re-enter Queen to Posthumus and Imoge n. 

. “ Be brief, I pray you; 
If the King come, I shall incur 1 know not 
How much of his displeasure : 

Aside | Yet I'll move him 

To walk this way: I never do him wrong, 
But he does buy my injuries to be friends ; 
Pays dear for my offences.” 

Mr. Knight says the sense is obscure: it is so 
in the above text. I would venture to alter the 
punctuation so as, I think, to remove the ob- 
scurity :-— 

rut. ver do bie wrong, 
But he does buy my injuries: t » friends, 


Pays dear for my offences.” 


Carisbrooke. 
Mertam. xv. 224.— 
“.. . . Etnondum poplite firmo 
ljutis aliquo conamine membris.”’ 
“Then sumwhat folt’ring, and as yet not firm of foote, 
he standes, 
By getting sumwhat 
handes.” — Golding. 
“ Then, staggering with weak nerves, stand by degrees, 
And by some stay support our feeble knees,”— Sandys. 
gathers from the ground 
rolling chair is bound.” 
Dryde n. 
“Conamine—Adminiculo genibus adaptato, ne vare 
aut compernes fierent.” Varro, 1. 8.de L.I 
trum’ vocat. Farn.”—Note to the Amsterdam edition of 
1683. ; 


for to helpe his sinewes in his 


“By slow degrees he 
His legs, and to the 


The notes to Burmann’s edition pass over con- 
amine, sicco pede. The Delphin annotator says: 
“Serperastro, puta, aut ejusmodi adminiculo.” 





sat, * serperas- | 


In deference to these authorities (Golding and 


Sandys since consulted) and to the opinion of an 
eminent living scholar, J have translated, loosely 
enough, : 
“ Its lax and ne arvele ss limbs sus stained 
From fall by aid of go-cart or of chair. 
But I confess myself not satisfied with this sense 
of the word. I find no hint of this meaning of 
conamen in the ordinary Latin dictionaries of 
Andrews and Riddle, and no sense assigned to it 
but that of “ effort, exe rtion, struggle.” I want 
to understand “conamen” as the natural impulse, 
effort, struggle, of the child to assume the erect 
position intended for it by nature; such natural 


effort helping its little limbs to assume such posi- 


tion. Is there anything in the language of the 


text to exclude this interpretation? 1 should be 
glad to hear the opinion of any modern scholar 
who will oblige me by discussing the question. 

It cannot, I think, but strike any one as odd 
that Ovid should not have mentioned what, to us, 
is the most natural assistance to the ambulatory 
efforts of the homunculus, viz., the guiding hand 
of the mother. But this is by the way. Cona- 
men can hardly be any help supplied by her. It 
can only be the child’s own conamen, or something 
altogether extraneous and mechanical. Which is 
it ? Henry Kine. 

5, Paper Buildings, Temple. 


Lace SvuRpPLice or THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
rury.—The following memorandum may be of 
interest to some of your readers, as it testifies to 
the accuracy of Hollar’s engravings representing 
lace surplices as in use a century earlier : — 

“ Rampton, Cambridgeshire—Here is y® finest ‘surplice 

I ever saw, y® seams being all nicely work’ d with lace- 

vork, and y¢ neck-part of it curiously wrought in needle- 

work, and is a real curiosity in its way.” (Rev. W. Cole’s 
Collections, vol. iv. fol. 56, No. 5805, British Museum.) 
F. G. Ler. 


Craner’s Note.—Some country towns of Ire- 
land have in the market-place a crane for the 
weighing of goods, produce, &c. An official, 
popularly “ the craner,” has charge of the machine, 
who gives a certificate of weight to all concerned, 
a dictum uncontrovertible. This is called the 
‘“‘craner’s note,” and when anyone makes an asser- 
tion of the “ long-bow”’ nature, a sceptical auditor 
will say, “ Very nice, but I should like the craner’s 
note for that.” Tuomas TuLty, Jun 


“PraTEAv.”—It is curious to observe how re- 
cent has been the introduction into our language 
of many foreign words which have become quite 
naturalised amongst us. “ Plateau,” in the sense 
of table-land, is one of these words. The editor 
of the Annual Register for 1807, describing the 
battle of Eylau, spet vaks of “a rising ground or 
flattish hill, which, in the military phraseology of 
the French, is called a plateau”; and in a foot- 
note he informs the reader that the word means 
“a platform.” JAYDEE. 


CoINcIDENCE OR PLaGIaARIsmM?—Mr. Disraeli’s 


sarcasm about the critics—“ the men who have 


| often uttered before the 


*—has no doubt been 
appearance of Lothair. 
Shenstone in his essay “On Writing and Books” 
had already said—“A poet that fails in writing 
becomes often a morose critic: the weak and in- 
sipid white wine makes at length excellent 
vinegar”: while a century earlier Dryden had 
remarked (Dedication of the Translations from 
Ovid) that— 

“ll writers are usually the sharpest censors; for they 
(as the best poet and the best patron said)— 


failed in literature and art 
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* When in the full perfection of decay, 
Turn vinegar, and come again in play.’ 
Thus the corruption of a poet is the generation of a 
critic.” 

Dryden’s “best poet and patron” is Sackville 
Earl of Dorset, the lines quoted being from his 
address to Ned Howard. ©. FT. Be 


Queries. 


THE SKULLS OF SWIFT AND STELLA. 


In the year 1835, during some alterations which 
were being made in the aisle of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin, several coffins became exposed, 
and amongst them those of Dean Swift and Stella, 
which were found lying side by side. The British 
Association was then holding its meeting in Dub- 
lin, and this discovery of course excited great 
curiosity and interest. The bodies were exhumed, 
and the crania of the two celebrities submitted to 
phrenological examination. That of Swift, how- 
ever, must have disappointed the supporters of 


craniology, as it was pronounced by Mr. Hamil- | 


ton, an adept in the science, to have an extremely 
low frontal development, while “the parts marked 


out as the organs of wit, causality, and compari- | 


son were sc arcely developed at all.”* I should 
be glad to know if casts were made at the time of 
these two skulls, and if so, where they are de- 
posited? The subjoined account by Dr. Houston 
of the appearance of the bodies, or rather skele- 
tons, on disinterment, possesses, I think, no small 
interest :— 

“The coffin (of the Dean), which was of solid oak, and 
placed transversely beneath the pillar supporting the 
tablet erected to his memory, and bearing the celebrated 
and well-known inscription written by himself, lay about 
two feet and a half below the flags ; it was surrounded 
by wet clay, and nearly filled with water. All the bones 
of the skeleton lay in the position into which they had 
fallen when deprived of the flesh which enveloped and 
held them together. The skull, with the calvarium by 
its side, lay at the top of the coffin; the bones of the 
neck lay next, and mixed with them were found the car- 
tilages of the larynx, which, by age, had been converted 
into bone. All the rings of the trachea, which had un- 
dergone the same change, were equally in a state of pre- 
servation and order. The dorsal vertebre and ribs 
occupied the middle of the coffin ; the bones of the arms 
and hands lay as they had been placed in death, along 
the sides, and the pelvis and lower extremities were 
found towards the bottom. The teeth were nearly all 
gone, and their sockets were filled up with bone. Six of 
the middle dorsal vertebra and three of the lumbar were 
joined together by anchylosis. Several of the ribs were 
united to the sternum by ossification of the intermediate 
cartilages. The whole were evidently the remains of a 
very aged man. The bones were all clean, in a singularly 
perfect state of preservation. When first removed they 
were nearly black, but on being dried they assumed a 


* Winslow's Souraal of Psychological Medicine (review 
of “ The Closing Years of Dean Swift's Life,” by W. R. 
Wilde, 1849), ii, 371. 








brownish colour, The water in which they were im- 
mersed was remarkably free from putrefaction, and even 
| the wood of the coffin was perfectly sound and un- 
broken.* 

“The cranium of Stella was exhumed from the vaults 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral along with that of Swift in 
1835. The coffin in which it lay was of the same mate. 
rial, and placed in the same relation to the pillar bearing 
the tablet to her memory as that of the Dean; and the 
bones constituting the skeleton were in equally perfect 
preservation, though interred ten (seventeen) years earlier. 
| The outline of the skull is the most graceful we have ever 

seen; the teeth, which for their whiteness and regularity 

were in life the theme of general admiration, were per- 
haps the most perfect ever witnessed in a skull. On the 
whole, it is no great stretch of the imagination to clothe 
and decorate this skull again with its alabaster skin, on 
which the rose had slightly bloomed; to adorn it with 
its original Juxuriant dark hair, its white expanded fore- 
head, level pencilled eyebrows, and deep, dark, lustrous 
eyes; its high prominent nose, its delicately chiselled 
mouth, and pouting upper lip; its fuil rounded chin, and 
long but gracefully swelling neck ; when we shall find 
it realise all that description has handed down to us of 
|} an intellectual beauty of the style of those painted by 

Kneller, and with an outline and form of head accu- 

rately corresponding to the pictures of Stella which still 


exist.” 
H. A. Kennepy 


| Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 





ROMANS IX. 


“ The vindication of this passage by Gilbert Wakefield 
is undoubtedly, as he declares in a note [ A new Trans- 
lation of those parts only of the New Te stament which are 
wrongly translated in our common Version] the only 
method of solving the difficulty contained in it. But I 
wish the merit to be attributed to him to whom it is due. 
The solution was first proposed in a sermon preached 
before the University of Oxford by the learned Dr. Ban- 
dinel, Fellow of Jesus College, and since Rector of Nether- 
bury in Dorsetshire. The sermon was printed at the end 
of his Bampton Lectures. But as the book is now scare 
a republication of the summary of the interpretatio n 
seems to fall within the plan of your Journal. This is 
the more necessary, as Dr. Macknight in his elaborate 
commentary on the Epistles has not noticed this con- 
struction.” —Classical Journal, 1810, p. 112. 

“ There is something so unnatural in the wish supposed 
to be contained in this portion of Scripture, that, notwith- 
standing all the painstaking by learned and pious men 
to explain and qualify it, I cannot be induced to think 
that it ever proceeded from the great Apostle, to whom it 
is attributed. (For different modes of explaining this 
passage he refers to the second volume of Witsius’s Mis- 
cellanea Sacra). . . The word nbx6uny does undoubtedly 
often signify to wish or pray for ; it moreover signifies to 
profess, and is likewise very frequently pleonastical. 
One single sentence, which occurs in almost every page 
of Homer, will fully explain my meaning. That poet 
usually observes, upon the introduction of a distinguished 
hero, that Aids rais }dxero elvai, i.e, He gloried in being, 
or professed that be was, or simply he was the son of 
Jupiter. 

“ St. Paul’s phraseology was exactly the same... . I 

° Ww inslow’s Journal of Psychological Medicine (review 
of “ The Closing Years of Dean Swift's Life,’ by W. R. 


| Wilde, 1849), ii. 370. 
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(for I myself was once an excommunicate outcast from 
Christ) on account of my brethren, my kinsmen according 
to the flesh.” —Bandinel, ubi supra. 

To these extracts I beg leave to annex a query: 
Has any commentator on the original, qixéuny yap 
abros eyw elvas avdeua amd rod Xpiwrod, taken the 
same view, or have they all overlooked this solu- 
tion, without which the only interpretation ad- 
missible is the conclusion that “ there have been 
those so zealous for some glorious principle as to 
wish themselves blotted out of the book of Heaven, 
if the cause of Heaven could succeed.” (Froude’s 
Short Essays on Grave Subjects.) 

P.S. Rom. ix. 3.—nixdéunv yap avdbeua elvar adrds 
éy® ard tov Xpirov. 

“The real difficulty,” says Dr. Lightfoot, “ disappears, 
when the words are correctly translated, not as the Eng- 
lish Version, ‘ I cou/d wish that myself were accursed for 
Christ,’ but ‘1 could have wished,’ &c.; because the im- 
perfect itself implies that it is impossible to entertain such 
a wish, things being what they are."—A Fresh Revision 
of the English New Testament. London: Macmillan & 
Lo., 1871. 

BIBLIOTHECAR. CHETHAM. 


“LONG HOME, 


Can any of your readers tell me where this 
common and yet beautiful phrase first occurs?* To 


me it indicates a belief in the intermediate state | 


of the dead, which is no doubt, though not fully 
expressed, the creed of both the Roman and 
Anglican Churches, although the common and 
somewhat greedy belief in an immediate reward, 
an immediate beatification, seems now to obtain. 
Upon the Roman tomb we meet with the words 
“Ultima domus,” “Sepulchralis domus,” but all 
these inscriptions are full of the grief without 
hope. In the words “long home” there is an 
implied belief that it is not the last home; with 
the Romans, before Christianity was accepted by 
them, there was a belief that the ashes rested in 
their urns for ever — 
“Ergo Quintilium perpetuus sopor urget,”’— 
and that the sleep which bound the soul was 
eternal. So much so indeed was this the feeling 
that they looked even upon the tomb as a reward. 
Hence their magnificent sepulchres, and the epi- 
thets lavished on them. The sepulcrum was not 
only meestum, lugubre, and atrum, but it was 
regal, magnificent, superb, costly, and splendid. 
How much it was prized is best seen in the 
epigram of Varro Atacinus, in which he ques- 
tions the existence of the gods because in the 
tomb even vice is splendidly inurned and virtue 
neglected :— 
“ Marmoreo Licinus tumulo jacet, at Cato parvo, 
Pompeius nullo! credimus esse Deos ? ” 

which I have thus attempted to imitate :— 


[* See Eccles. xii. 5. 


have great heaviness and continual sorrow in my heart 


“In marble tomb the base Licinus lies, 

Cato is covered with a few rough sods, 
Pompey lies naked to the sea and skies, 
Yet we believe, weak mortals! there are gods!” 

The “long home” of modern times has really 
nothing to do with reward or punishment, al- 
though to look at the useless, barbarian, and 
splendid tombs prepared for their “ diseased rela- 
tives,” as the vulgar boys say, by the nouveau 
riches at our cemeteries, one would fancy that they 
desired to imprison the dear departed in bronze 
and granite for ever! I have been told that some 
of these Christian (?) tombs cost seven and even 
ten thousand pounds. Perhaps one of the most 
popular instances of the use of these words is the 
twenty-fifth chapter of Martin Chuzzlewtt, wherein 
Mrs. Gamp flatters Mr. Mould, the undertaker, by 
telling him of his daughters:— 

“To see them two young ladies,” says Sairey, “as I 
know’d afore a tooth in their preity heads was cut, 
and have many a day seen—ah, the sweet creeturs !— 
playing at berryins down in the shop, and follerin the 
order book to its Jong home in the iron safe.” 

But long antecedent to this I find the phras: 
in English literature in the verses of that tru 
humourist Matthew Prior, vide his “Nell and 
John ” :— 

“ When Nell, given o'er by the doctor, was dying, 

And John at the chimney stood decently crying ; 
*’ Tis in vain,’ said the woman, ‘ to make such ado,’ 
‘For to our long home we must all of us go.’” 


No doubt some of your correspondents will 
afford me an earlier instance of this very popular 
and somewhat poetical euphemism for that which 
so many dread to speak of—the grave. 

J. Hain FRISWELL. 

74, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury Square. 

P.S.—Will you allow me here to thank Mr. J. 
B. Drrenrreip for his obliging and satisfactory 
2nswer concerning Casanova, 4" 8S. vii. 481? 


Witt or Brsnor Arrmar.—Blomefield, in his 


Hist. of Norfulk: (8v0, iii. 463), tells us that the 
will of Ailmar, Bishop of Almham, “is recited at 
large in the Sacrist’s Register of Bury Abbey, fo. 
49.” This register is now in the Public Library 
at Cambridge. If one of your Cambridge corre- 
spondents would send a transcript of this will to 
“N. & Q.,” he would do good service to history. 
TEWARS. 


Earty Carnese RinGep Vases in tHE Hort 
Cottection.—Can any of your readers give any 
further information respecting the very curious 
metal ringed vases recently sold by Messrs. Christie 
in the Holt Collection? A note in the catalogue 
states that they were probably produced in the 
south-eastern part of China, and possibly in Indo- 

| China before Chinese influence made itself felt in 
these regions, These vases are stated to be very 
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seldom seen even in China. One of these speci- 
mens has five rows of rings, making one hundred 
and one in all; from which they are called hundred- 
ringed vases, the one hundred and first being some- 
times put underneath. 

The same collection contained some very cu- 
rious tow-hoos. They appear to have been used 
for an ancient pastime of the imp rial court : — 

“ Placed between two well-matched parties standing 
equidistant from it, the object was to hurl reed-lances 
with such precision that they should pass through one 
or other of the cylinders, which are so arranged that 


equal share is presented to either side. 


in 


A drum of the Han dynasty (No. 554), ¢. A.D. 
226, is a work of great rarity. Choo-ko, a ce le- 
brated Chinese general, is said to have introduced 


these drums from Southern Asia. They are so 
rare that the Se-tsing-hoo-kéén, or great art ency- 
clopeedia, names the cities where those known are 


preserved. Joun Piaeor, Jun. 


Dove.Las -I shall be glad to receive 





FAMILyY.-— 
information of the bi 
“‘ Captain Francis Douglas of Newcastle-on-Tyne,” 
born near 1740; marri it St. Margaret's, Ro- 
chester, Kent, October 3, 1763, to Sarah Clark; 
and dead before 1822. He may have been 
lated to Henry Douglas, surgeon in the Royal 
Navy on half-pay, who, in the year 1751, was 
killed in a scuffle in an inn at Newcastle kept by 
one David Shield. Perhaps some Newcastle 
Douglas can assist me ? W. H. Corrert. 
Brixton, S.W. 





re- 


ty.—Hume, Macau- 
knight 


erry, but 


Srr Epmonpspury GopFri 
lay, Rose, and Cunningham call the 
Edmondsbury, Timbs calls him Edmundé 
the knight calls himself Edmund Berry in two 
deeds, dated in 167 “onnected with 
the title to a freehold | yas Street 


t and 1676, « 


Blue Cr 


in the parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, which 
title is now professionally before me. 
Cunningham mentions that a person named 


Berry was one of his supposed murderers: so 
erhaps, after all, he fell a victim to a family 

Pad. JouHN PIKE. 
26, Old Burlington Street. 


Intsn Portrs Manvractvre.—As it is well 
known that the still celebrated silk manufacture 
of Dublin, known as poplin or tabinet, was in- 
troduced by the Huguenot refugees who fled from 
France at the period of the Edict of Nantes, and 
who settled principally in that part of Dublin 
known as the “ Earl of Meath’s Liberty,” it would 
be a matter of great interest if any Dublin friend 
could inform me if names of French origin can be 
traced among the poor operatives who still carry 


rth-place and parentage of 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


on silk weaving in the ruinous and now almost | 


desolate streets of the “liberty.” 
Some thirty years ago my duties having led me 
to visit many poor houses in the “liberty,” I found 
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in many cases the silk weavers at work on the 

most rich and expensive tabinet fabrics in dwell- 

ings worse than any of our Spitalfields’ hovels, and 

hardly fit for human habitations. H. H, 
Portsmouth. 


Mepattic.—I have a brass medal found at 
Maldon in Essex. Each side shows a different 
half-length figure with full face. That on the 
obverse is bearded, head surmounted by a crown 
with three long points; a sword on its right 
points upward, one on the left downward. An 
inscription in Lombardic character runs round it 
thus:— cosMCQPM -:-AMDXPOLA.:-.”” Above isan 
open pointed arch for the ribbon, with a human 
figure on each side leaning against it, the heads 
having a coronet of three balls, the dress coming 
up to the neck like a smock. The figure on the 
reverse has no beard; head bare, unless some 
vandykes above it are intended for a covering; 
dress, a frock without any opening in front, and 
expanding downwards like a bell or crinoline. A 
sw rd on each side pointing downwards ; inscrip- 
tion runs: “IOIT-:- MOAMEDISEPADRPMX -:-,” with 
similar supporters of the arch. There is no date 
unless that which looks like 1011 ; 


is one. Can 


any of your readers suggest when it was struck ? 

m what occasion? and in commemoration of 

whom ? J.S. E. H. 
Birmingham. 


Tue Nore Lient.—lIs there any coloured print 
of the light at the Nore that would do to bind up 
with Boydell’s Thames, and make a better ter- 
mination of the book? I have a dim recollection 
of having seen in the Royal Academy, or some- 
where, a painting of the ‘ind I allude to. Boy- 
dell’s views are taken generally from an elevation 
and from the land. His pictures are views of the 
Thames? Is there any similar book where the 
pictures are taken on the Thames ? 

Epw. 8S. Winson. 





Tue Brack Larrkp or Ormiston.—I should be 
ybliged if some of your correspondents would 
kindly give me the pedigree of the Black Laird of 
Ormiston, or Hob Ormiston of that ilk; he was 
tried and executed for the murder of Darnley. 
Patten gives an account of those East Border 
chiefs who did forced homage to the Duke of 
Somerset on Sept. 24, 1547, namely, the Lairds of 
Cersford, Hunthill, Huntly, Ormiston, and others. 
Of gentlemen he enumerates Robert Carr, Robert 
Ormiston of Emerden, and others. Patten in 
Dalyell’s Fragments, p. 87, says the Black Laird 
is called the cousin of this Earl of Bothwell, by 
whom he was appointed commander of 1000 men 
to guard Queen Mary when ill of fever at Jed- 
burgh. His banner was a field argent with three 
red pelicans feeding their young. Motto, “ Mea 
gloria fides.” PELICAN. 
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Mr. Pastoy or St. Kirrs.—Can any of your 
readers state what was the Christian name of the 
Mr. Paston said to have been outlawed for killing 
his antagonist in a duel at St. Kitts about the 
early part of the eighteenth century? What other 
name did he assume, and whom did he marry? 
and who was the man who fell in the duel, and 
where can the record of the circumstances be 
found ? BAYONETTE. 


d on the 


Joseru PLanta.—Information wants 
Joseph Planta, who 


pedigree and family of Mr. 


was M.P. for He astin; gs from 1826 to 1831. 
A, FEDERER. 
[The Right Hon. Joseph Planta, late M.P. for a t- 
ings, was the son of Joseph Planta, Esq., princi al | 
rian of the British Museum, who died Dec. 3, 1827 ‘Th 


latter was born in the Grisons in Switzerland, Feb. 2 
1744, being descended from a noble family in that « a 
His father, the Rev. Andrew Planta, resided in England 
German Reformed 
] 





from the year 1752, as minister of the 
Church in London. The Right Hon. ph Planta d 
on April 5, 1847, leaving his entire property to his wi 


St. Epiru, or Eprtaa.—Wanted, the 
of any English churches dedicated to the . 
Saxon virgin saint, Edith. H, I 


| There are two virgin saints of this name honoured i 


names 


igio- 








the calendar on the 15th of September ; one was the sister, 
the other the daughter of King Edgar. There is also 
another of this name, St. Edith the queen, daug hter of 
Edward the Elder, and wife of Sithricke, Danish King of 
Northumbria. There are twenty-one church de dicated 


in this name in England, eight of which are in Lin¢ 
shire and three in Warwickshire: is now impossibk 


to assign them to their respective saints; probably th 
1 














majorit all these churches, are med I 
Editha of I celebrate her lea 

her beauty, and he ity.— Consult 7 ( nd. 

the Anglican 851, p. 22¢ 


SCARLI rr.—W} ho was Philip Scarlett, who died 
in 1623? I am disposed to think tha 
related to Scarletts of London, or who, a 
rate, subsequently settled there, &c. L.A 





Sunpry Qverres.—Would you kindly 
answers to the following qu stions 2>— 

Who was the Attorney-General in the 
ministry of Lord Grenville (sometimes deno- 
minated “‘ All the Talents”) which lasted from 
1806-1807 ? I find that Lord Erskine was Chan- 
cellor, and Sir Samuel Rx milly was the Solicitor- 
General, but I have been unable to find out who 

was the Attorney-General. 

. Would you kindly furnish me with a list of 
~- Irish Chancellors from July 1846, when Sir 
Edward Sugden resigned at the downfall 
Robert Peel’s minis stry ? 

8. In a list of the Deans of Cante rbury which 
I have in my possession I find that Dr. S. G. 
Andrewes was appointed in 1809. The next name 
on my list is that of Dr. Wm. Rowe Lyall, who 
was appointed in 1845. Would you kindly supply 


solicit 








it Anne 


of Sir 


me with the names and dates of the deans who 
succeeded Dr. Andrewes and preceded Dr. Lyall ? 
4. In my list of the Deans of York, the last 
name on my list is Dr. Richard Osbaldeston, who 
was appointed in 1728. Could you kindly supply 
me with the names and dates of their successors ? 
Could you tell me where I could get a list 
of iy Deans of Lincoln ? Henry JACKSON. 
,» Oldham Road, Manchester. 


‘ Lapy Sussex, THAT WYSE MARRIED.” —This 
sentence occurs in a letter under date of June 23, 
1559. (Cal. Domestic State Pape rs, temp. Eliz. iii. 
9.) Which Lady Sussex married Wyse? Was 
Calthrop, the divorced wife of Earl 
Henry ? HERMENTRUDE. 


Swi™ MING.—At an old b ok-stall I picked up 


a copy of a work on swimming by J. Frost, pub- 
lished in 1816. Isa 


anything kn ywn of the author, 
and have any other works been published on the 
art of swimming ? A. W 
One of our co le querre of 
Iphar Hamst, 





\ Bibliographical 





f Works on Swimr ls on Swim- 

8, 8vo. (John Russell Smith.) Frost’s work is 

n othing is known of the author except that 
h ed the business # chimn v surveyor with that 





g¢ master at Nottingha 
printed at New York in 1818. 
ne Towers oF WESTMINSTER J 
and executed them? The « 
thus put, as they are usually at 
Ch wish wher Ween. As I think tl 
m the subject, I submit the 
Cunningham (JZand 


His work was re- 


‘BEY.— Who 
juestion is 
ttribi ‘3 d to Sir 
lere are doubts 
following notes. 
ok to London) m«¢ rely ob- 
serves, as do most writers, “the western towers 
erected from the designs of Sir C. Wren.” My 
note-book suggests that their /ower portions were 
executed 1715-22, under the directions of that 
talented architect; and that the upper portions 
after his death in 1723, entrusted to Nicho- 
las Hawksmoor, who then directed the works of 
the abbey up to 1735. The towers are said not to 
have been completed until 1745. In a biogra- 
phical notice of Hawksmoor it is stated : — 

* After the death of Sir C. Wren in 1723, he was ap- 
pointed Surveyor-general of Westminster Abbey, and 
continued the building of the two western towers (in- 
tended to have had spires 140 feet high); and completed 
the works in 1735. W. Dickenson being Surveyor until 
Jan. 20, 1725, when he was succeeded by John James.” 





designed 





were, { 


This latter architect (James) drew “ the north- 
west prospect of Westminster Abbey, with the 
spire designed by Wren,” which was engraved by 
Fourdrinier; and by Toms for Maitland’s History 
of London, 1756. — 

' The division in style, of that which may be 
considered to have been executed under Wren’s 


| direction and that executed under Hawksmoor’s, 


is clearly distinguishable at about half way up 
the towers. As towers they may be considere 
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to have originated from Wren’s design, but their 
execution was left to the directions of the inferior 
hands of the surveyors under and after him. 
Wren’s Gothic work, in outline and feeling, is, I 
think, not so bad as is generally considered. The 
detail, however, may not be worthy of commenda- 
tion; yet he knew more about it, perhaps, than 
any other architect or amateur of his day. we 


Umprettas.—Can you or any of your cor- 


respondents tell me where I could get hold of the | 


two following books?— 

Hints to Bearers of Walking-sticks, 
J. 8. Duncan, London, 1801. 

Essai Historique Anecdotique sur le Parapluie, §c. 
Par Réné Marie Cazal. Paris, 1844. 

They are not in the British Museum Catalogue. 
I should also be much obliged for the names of 
any book giving information about umbrellas and 
their manufacture. as Ae ie 

Has our correspondent consulted about twenty articles 
on the history of Umbrellas in “N. & Q.”? See the 
General Indexes to the First, Second, and Third Series. 


Umbrellas, 


*“Vi7Ta Beatt BENEDICTI IN VETERI LEGE FIGU- 


| 
| 
| 
| 





dale being Alicia, the wife of Cadwallader ap 
Griffith, Prince of North Wales. 

But I am further inclined to coincide with 
TewakRs from the interesting armorial evidence to 
which he has also adverted, though not quite 
accurately. He says of the Countess Rohais that 
“her hereditary arms were five chevrons.” The 
truth is that one of her seals, inscribed stGItivu 
ROHESIE COMITISSE LINCOLIE, and engraved te 
accompany both my memoirs to which I have 
referred, is covered as to its whole surface (not on 
a shield) with a chevronny pattern; and this, 


ge, | Supposing her birth to have been as TEWARs sug- 


gests, may certainly be regarded as hereditary, for 
it corresponds with anterior evidence of the device 
of Clare. The seal of (her presumed uncle) “ Earl 
Gilbert Fitz-Gilbert of ee ae a * (as he is 
designated in its legend) is engraved in Sir Ed- 
ward Bysshe’s notes to Upton’s De Studio Militari 
(1654), p. 89, and must be familiar to all who 
are interested in antiquities of this class. On one 
side he appears in the usual equestrian attitude, 
brandishing a huge sword; on the other he is 


| marching on foot, as if to cast from his right hand 


RATA.”—This is the title of a manuscript of the | 
| holds a shield, which, shown only in profile, is 
not incontestably chevronny, but was interpreted 


fifteenth century, containing seventy-two large 
miniatures painted by John of Stavelot, monk of 
the abbey of St. Laurence at Liege, sold at Brus- 
sels on November 20, 1860, to an Englishman for 
2250 francs. 
possessor will be most welcome. 

W. H. James WEALE. 


Replies. 
ROHAIS, COUNTESS OF LINCOLN. 
(4 8. viii. 61.) 


I feel bound to acknowledge the appearance of 


Any information as to its present | 


the important suggestion made by Tewars on this | 
lady, because I believe that he is aware that I | 


was the author of what he is pleased to term 
“the elaborate article on the Earldom of Lincoln 
in the first volume of The Topographer and Genea- 
logist,” as I was also of another memoir on the 


a long javelin—in apparent accordance with his 
surname of Strongbow. But on either side he 


to be so by Sir Edward Bysshe; and here I must 
be allowed to cite the very probable theory given 
for the origin of the chevron by Mr. Planché, 
who has done so much towards placing the inves- 
tigation of armorial antiquities on a rational 
basis :— 

“ But what was the origin of the figure itself? Fortu- 
nately the seal of a Clare—the family to which most of 
our English nobility and gentry are indebted for their 
chevrons—enables me to answer the question: it is that 
of Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Pembroke, in the reign of 
King Stephen, and therefore of the period which imme- 
diately preceded the bearing of hereditary coat-armour. 
Instead of the three chevrons, so well known as the 
coat of Clare, we find the long kite-shaped shield of 
the earl divided into thirteen equal stripes or bands, 


| which running upwards parallel to the line formed by the 


same subject which appeared with my name in the | 


Lincoln volume of the Archeological Institute. The 
suggestion now advanced by Tewars is that the 
Countess Rohais was a daughter of Richard Fitz- 
Gilbert of Clare by Adeliza the sister of Ranulf 
(de Gernons) Earl of Chester; in which case she 
was really that earl’s niece (neptis), as the chro- 
nicler John of Hexham describes her to have 
been. I may say at once that I am quite disposed 
to agree in this suggestion of Tewars, for the 
reasons he has so well advanced, notwithstand- 
ing that the name of Rohais has not otherwise 
occurred among the children of Richard Fitz- 
Gilbert—his only daughter mentioned by Dug- 


angular top of the shield (a very marked peculiarity of 
the shield of that period), on the dexter or right-hand 
side presented to us, descended, I naturally inter, with 
the shape of the shield on the sinister or left-hand side; 
and that such was the opinion of Bysshe is evident, as 


| he blasons the arms, in Latin, thus: “scutum capreolis 


plenum habuit,” considering them what is termed che- 
vronny—that is, composed of as many chevrons as could 
be put, of that breadth, into the field. Now it cer- 
tainly appears te me evident that this shield was only 
strongly banded according to its form, the bands being 
painted and gilt alternately, and that their reduction te 
the number of three, in conformity with a prevailing 
fashion, produced the coat of arms which we see on the 
seals of the later Clares—viz. Or, three chevrons gules.” 
Planché’s Pursuivant of Arms, p. 47. 


It will be observed that Tewars is unauthorised 
when he speaks of five chevrons. The arms of 
Clare, so frequent in their occurrence, were three 
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chevrons; but with regard to the first earl’s seal “J’ai cherché & découvrir le véritable auteur de ces 


it is remariable that if, instead of counting 
every stripe or band with Mr. Planché, we count 
the alternate bands, considering them to be placed 
upon a field, we then find they are seven in num- 
ber, and that is also the number of the chevronels 
on the seal of the Countess Rohais. Thus the 
latter, though not actually presenting a shield of 
arms, repeats the same device, and affords strong 
presumptive evidence—all the more interesting 
from its early date in the infancy of armorial 
insignia—that Rohais was really a Clare; and at 
the same time it confirms the conclusion ,of Sir 
Edward Bysshe and Planché that the apparent 


bars on Earl Gilbert’s shield were, when viewed | 


in front, identical with chevronels. 

With respect ‘to the Earldom of Lincoln itself, 
in the reign of Stephen, Tewaks states that “ All 
authorities agree that the Earldom of Lincoln was 
held after the death of the Countess Lucy by her 
two sons William de Roumare and Ranulf Earl 
of Chester, as coparceners.” My own words 
were— 

“From the several facts in the descent of the Earldom 
stated hereafter, it appears that King Stephen, after the 
death of Countess Lucia, granted investiture of the 
dignity to her two sons by her several husbands, as co- 
parceners. Though no actual record of this event is 
preserved, still William of Malmesbury seems to allude to 
it, when he says that the King had added to the honours 
of both brothers.”— Topegrapher and Genealogist, i, 17. 

On my revision of the matter, made for the 
Archeological Institute, Ithought there was scarcely 
sufficient proof of this position, and I therefore 
no longer maintained it. It is still not impro- 
bable; but I am not aware that it has been dis- 
tinctly asserted by any previous writer, nor has 
it been supported by my successors Mr. Court- 
hope in his Historic Peerage (1857), or Sir Ber- 
natrd Burke in his Dormant and Extinct Peerage 
(1866). Of other “ authorities” I remain unin- 
formed. May I hope that Trwars will be in- 
duced to develope further his views on this subject, 
on which it would seem we have still something 
to learn. Joun Gover NIcHoLs., 


“MEMOIRES DE CASANOVA.” 
(4% S. vii. 326, 480.) 

Mr. J. B. Ditcnr1exp differs very widely from 
most French critics in his estimate of the authen- 
ticity and historical value of these MLémoires. “ Il 
est bien certain,” writes the editor of the new 
edition of Les Superchéries dévoilées, “ que Casa- 
nova n’est pas l’auteur de ces mémoires, mais & 
qui faut-il les attribuer ?”’ M. Paul Lacroix, than 
whom no one is more competent to form a correct 
opinion on the point, thus writes in a note to the 

tacq Catalogue, p. 60 : *— 


* Quoted in Les Superchéries. 





mémoires si amusants, si spirituels et si curieux, qui ne 
sont pas et ne peuvent étre de Jacques de Casanova, 
lequel était incapable d’écrire en Frangais et surtout de 
composer un ouvrage de cette espéce; car s'il était assez 
instruit, il n’entendait rien & un ceuvre d’imagination et 
de style. Il est certain cependant que ce fameux cheva- 
lier d’industrie avait laiss¢ des notes et méme des mé- 
moires originaux, mais ces manuscrits¢taient certainement 
indignes de voir le jour, et il fallut un habile homme 
pour les mettre en ceuvre. Cet habile homme fut, nous en 
avons la certitude morale, Stendhal, ou plutét Beyle, dont 
lesprit, le caractére, les idées et le style se retrouvent a 
chaque page dans les mémoires imprimés.” 

It should, however, be added that M. Beau- 
mont (from whose interesting article in the Bio- 
graphie universelle MR. DitTcHFIELD’s note appears 
to be taken) entertains no doubt of the authenticity 
of the Mémoires, and speaks of their historical 


| value in the same terms as Mr. DircnFreLp. 


Some time after the death of Casanova the 
Mémoires fell into the hands of Messrs. Brockhaus, 
the publishers of Leipsic, who, in 1822, published 
an abridged translation in German by G. von 
Schutz, and this was retranslated into French 
by M. Aubert de Vitry, and published in fourteen 
volumes 12mo in 1825-1829. Upon this work 
beginning to appear, Brockhaus decided to publish 
the original text in full, and eight volumes ap- 
peared at Leipsic from 1826 to 1832, when the 


| censorship appears to have stopped the further 


| chimney is derived; and Lumb, the English equi- 


publication, and the remaining four volumes were 
not published until later at Brussels. 

The narrative of his imprisonment in and escape 
from the state prisons of Venice is one of the most 
interesting of prison narratives, and is probably 
the only portion of the Mémoires of any length 
which could be quoted without offence. An 
acccunt of his imprisonment and escape is con- 
tained in a recent number of the Cornhill Maga- 
zine, but it loses much of its interest from the 
mode in which it is there given. A translation of 
this narrative, preserving all the spirit and life of 
the original, appeared in English nearly fifty 
years since in the pages of the London Magazine 
(in or about 1822), and was subsequently reprinted 
in some other work. R. C, CHRISTIE. 


GRAIN: LUMB. 
(4% S, viii. 46.) 

The latter word, Zumb, is in common, not to say 
vulgar, use among the Lowland Scotch. It means 
a chimney, and “ narrow ravines or gullies’ might 
well be called by the same name as chimneys. 
Old residents in Jesus College, Cambridge, wil) 
doubtless remember —indeed, all Cantabs will 
remember—“ Jesus Chimney,” the walk between 
the outer and inner college gates; long, narrow, 
and flanked on either side by garden walls. 
Cheminée is, I suppose, the word whence our 
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valent 

in Lowland Scotch. 

all books, and must therefore crave the indulgence 

of readers of “N. & Q.” in case I have “gone a 

mucker,” or “ come a cropper,” to use two modern 

English bits of slang. H. F. 
Sidmouth, Devonshire. 


“ Grains Gill” is a very common designation in 
the lake district, and signifies the grains of a fork. 
The gills, to which the term is applied, generally 
divide conspicuously into two branches like a 
hay-fork. W. G. 





If Grain be not ac nrupted form of Grange, 
& name sometimes found so corrupted, and which 
is applied chiefly to the home-farms of monastic 
houses, it is possibly derived from ‘grein (Ice- 
landic), signifying a division, to which Ferguson, 
in his Northmen in Cumberland and Westmoreland. 
refers; and which, as he remarks, i 
sometimes used in the district, 


“ term still 
as when a valley 
is said to branch out into two gratns or divisi ms” 
(p. 40). Sw. grdns, Dan. graends 
Dut. grens. 

As bearing upon this view, it may be mentioned 
that the Hill o’ Staick (Stai/ usual local 
pronunciation )—the half of which is in Renfrew- 
shire, and the other or south-western half in 
Ayrshire, and at the summit of which three 
parishes converge, Largs, Kilbirnie, and Loch- 
winnoch—is the highest of a very high mountain 
range; and that from its north-eastern side de- 
scend two rills, called respectively the White and 
Black Grain. One of these forms the division 
between two extensive heathy tracts, the Misty- 
law- and Queensyde-muirs, both in the parish 
of Lochwinnoch, Renfrewshire. Both of these 
fall, after a short course, into a stream 
called the Reth (such, at least, is the pronun- 
ciation), or rather into one of “The Forkings 
of Reth,” as two branches of that stream, about 
equal in volume, are designated; and the Reth 
falls into the Calder, a large water receiving 
tributaries on either side, and which, after a 
south-easterly course of six or eight miles, is dis- 
charged into the Loch of Lochwinnoch. 

The origin of Staick, the name of this hill, may 
be in doubt. Some, however, say it is derive d 
from stuaic, in the Celtic, signifying a pointed 
pinnacle—and true at least it is that this hill is 
round and conical in form. The origin of Reth is 
also dubious (the proper orthography of the name 
is not known), only Col. Jas. Robertson (Gaelic 
Topog., p. 492) would deduce it from rath, a fort, 
pronounced raw, although no fort is known near 
this water; and although the pronunciation is not 
rath nor raw, but, as already stated, reth. Others 
would derive the name from rith (O. Eng. or 
Anglo-Saxon), signifying a small stream; and 


sa 


, Ger. grinze, 


is the 


Grains 


J 
reserved, like many old English words, 
I write ata distance from | 


descendants,” and adds that by the ancient use 








which it is said forms such prefixes as Ref- in 
Retford and in Rettandon (Edmund’s Names of 
Places, p. 243; Leo’s A. S. Names, 1869, p. 86), 
Then as to the Calders, and many waters are so 
called, their origin admittedly is the Celtic coille- 
dur, wooded water, or waters the banks of which 
were covered with wood when the name was 
applied. 

Now it would be equally strange and curious 
if the names of these three waters, not certainly 
of modern application, situated in the Romano- 
British kingdom of Cumbria, or Strathclyde, had 
their respective origins in the Icelandic, Anglo- 
Saxon, and Celtic. Must it not be conceded that 
the name of the great hill, and of the main water, 
were the earliest imposed? (Edmund’ 
p. 75.) This isa query put for the consideration 
of those who would now lead to a new belief as 
to the “ doctrine of Celticism,” and would regard 
the “ peculiar views,” as those of the Fathers are 
characterised, with little tenderness. 








l's Names, 





ESPEDARE. 
In Scotland, grain is said to be applied to 
the branch of a tree, the stem of a plant, the 
branch of a river, and the prong of a fork (Jmp. 
Dict., voce ** Grain.”’) 


P.S 


SUPPORTER 
(4 S, vii 

Supporters may be said to have appeared at the 
close of the fourteenth century, although they 
had been used singly and as ornaments on seals, 
not some heraldic intention,” as Mr. 
Planché says, quite a century before. Richard IL’s 
“two white harts, couchant,” are a well-known 
early example, but the arms of Henry VI. are the 
first in the royal series which exhibit supporters 
in the modern form. From that period their as- 
sumption was common, but the practice of the 
sovereigns granting supporters did not commence 
until the reign of Henry VIII. 

The seals of Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel, a.p. 1330- 
1375, engraved in Boutell’s Heraldry, Historical 
and Popular, p. 268, and of William Montacute, 
Earl of Salisbury temp. Richard IL., engraved in 
Sir Richard Worsley’s History of the Tsle of Wight, 
may be cited as about the earliest instances of the 
adoption by English earls. The earliest garter- 
jlate with supporters is that of John Beaufort, 
Parl and afterwards Duke of Somerset, elected 
20th of Henry VL, a blazoning of which fine ex- 
ample is given by Mr. Planché as a frontispiece 
to his Pursuivant of Arms. 

Edmondson cites the “ Titchbournes of Hants” 
as among the families “ who, although they were 
neither ennobled, or ever enjoyed any public 
office under the crown, assumed and bore sup- 
porters which were continued to be used by their 


without 
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thereof they are “ well entitled to bear them, and 
that no one of the descendants of such families 
ever ought to alienate such supporters or bear his 
arms without them.” _ 

It is probable that Sir John de Tichborne, 
whose zeal prompted him, in his capacity of high- 
sheriff, to proclaim at Winchester James I. King 
of England, without waiting for orders, wherefore 
sundry honours were conferred upon himself and 
his four sons, was the first to use them,—but this 
is conjecture. 

For information concerning the origin and use 
of supporters, M. T. might with advantage refer 
to Edmonds n’s Body of Heraldry, 1780, and to 
Newton’s Display of Heraldry, 1846; while the 
books of Me srs, Planché and Boutell, to which I 
have alluded, are most valuable to all who wish 
to study “ heraldry foun led upon facts.” 


W. E. B. 


The practice originated in the fourteenth cen- 
tury of placing the shield between two animals 
as supporters. The first supporters on coins occur 
in the reign of Henry VIII., whose sovereign 1s 
thus decorated. According to some authors the 
supporters of the royal arms of England were first 
assumed by Edward III. 

In Sandford’s Genea gical History, published in 
1677 (a copy of which is in the British Mu 
an engraving is given of the seal of Ela, Countess 
of Salisbury, who was born in 1196. In this 
engraving two lions rampant appear as supporters. 

The general reader may obtain much valuable 
information on the subject in Lower’s Curiosite 
of Heraldry, and Hugh Clark’s Introduction to 
Heraldry, last edition, 1866. 

From a MS. of Wingfield, York Herald, de- 
posited in the College of Arms, it appears that 
many families below the rank of nobility anciently 
used supporters, and it is asserted that the de- 
scendants of persons who used thém have a right 
to perpetuate them, however they were acquired. 
(Lower, p. 139.) 

By a singular anomaly the baronets of Nova 
Scotia are allowed by their patents of creation to 
carry supporters, while the English baronets, their 
superiors both in dignity and antiquity, have 
not that privilege. Some of these have, however, 
at various times, received the royal licence to use 
them. (Lower, p. 140.) 

At the present time 169 baronets have supporters 
to their coats of arms. 

Might not the first Tichborne baronet have been 
thus licensed by James I., for his eager loyalty in 

roclaiming at Winchester the successor to Queen 

‘lizabeth ? CuARLES NAYLOR. 





eum), | 


reosilies 


| “truculent certainly, very truculent.” 


MISS RACHEL BURTON. 

(4" S. vii. passim ; viii. 37.) 

I was a small boy at the Oxfordshire election of 
1815, and my recollections not having been re- 
freshed are perhaps more vivid than accurate. 
The contest was between Blenheim and the coun- 
try gentlemen. Each had for a long time returned 
one member, and on the death of Lord Charles 
Spencer, the Duke of Marlborough’s nominee, Lord 
Sunderland, son of the Marquis of Blandford and 
grandson of the duke, who had just reached his 
majority, was expected to walk over the course; 
but Mr. Ashurst, a very unobtrusive country gen- 
tleman, at the urgent pressure of his neighbours, 
was induced to offer himself. I was taken to the 
county-hall on the nomination day, and greatly 
impressed by the speaking of the reverend Vaughan 
Thomas, the vicar of Yarnton, for Lord Sunder- 
land, and Mr. Coker of Bicester for Mr. Ashurst ; 
the former excelling in elegance, the latter in 
force. After a vigorous canvass on both sides, 
Lord Sunderland withdrew before the day of elec- 
tion. Mr. Ashurst represented the county for 
about twenty years without opposition. He was 
not a speaker, but a good man of business, and 
much valued in committees. He was chairman 
of the Oxfordshire Sessions, a sound lawyer, and 
a thorough gentleman. The contest gave occasion 
to many coarse personalities, and some clever squibs 
which would have been worth collecting 


I. B.C. 


Though it seems idle to recur toa circumstance 
that occurred so long ago, and which few live to 
remember, I will not decline to reply to your cor- 
respondent D. P., Malvern Wells, to explain the 
passage he refers to respecting Rachel Burton, 
though it does not seem to need any explanation. 
Briefly it was this. The place was what was then 
called “The Convocation House,” the large build- 
ing behind the Divinity School, where the parlia- 
ment is said to have sat when Charles I. was at 
Oxford. What it is called now, or “ to what base 
uses it may revert,” I cannot pretend to say, for 
all discipline has long ceased to exist in Oxford, 
and “the theatre at commemoration has become 
a bear garden.” In this room the vice-chancellor 
and proctors had sate the long day to receive the 
votes for the chancellorship, and they prolonged 
their session, for (unlike the Tichborne case) the 
voting (by statute) was continuous, The vice- 
chancellor was Dr. Parsons, Master of Balliol—a 
man of a countenance, as one of his friends said, 
There he 
continued to sit, infelix Theseus, his truculency 
not diminished by a violent fit of gout, wrapped 
up in flannels, receiving the votes as they dropped 
in, scantily illuminated by two or three contiee 
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at his desk, and with the increasing conviction of 
his friend Lord Eldon’s defeat, occasioned by the 
scission with the Duke of Beaufort’s friends. 

Lord Grenville’s triumph was greatly owing to 
the energetic exertion of Dr. Hodson, Principal 
of Brasenose (afterwards Regius Professor of 
Divinity), and of great popularity in the univer- 
sity. I think it was about ten o'clock at night 
that the votes were summed up, and “ the glori- 
ous majority of 13,” as it was termed, was de- 
clared in favour of Lord Grenville with a very 
bad grace by Dr. Parsons, whom Lord Eldon sub- 
quently made Bishop of Peterborough. Then it 


was that Rachel Burton, who had been very | 


active all day and night (in all university pro- 
ceedings she was as much an institution as the 
Bedell) rushed about, wild with excitement, em- 
bracing in the plenitude of her joy and of her 
bosom, not only Doctors but A.M.s, and all who 
came in her way. She might have condescended 
even to a puny undergraduate (which I was), but 
she did not embrace me. Mr. Valentine Cox, the 
author of the very amusing Reminiscences of O.- 
ford, may probably recollect this scene, and the 
worthy Alderman Sadler (if he be living), who 
must be now nearly the father of the city. For 
me, I record what I saw, and which I seem to see 
at this moment. 

In further reply to D. P., I will tell him that 
Mr. Dunbar was an A.M. of Brasenose College, 
and sometime keeper of the then Ashmolean Mu- 
seum, though I believe he did not attend to it 
much. He was a very good scholar, and a good- 


looking man, an ally of Rachel Burton, with | 


Here 


whom he had frequent encounters of wit. 
are some “ Lines addressed to Miss Ness of Liver- 
pool” (an American lady), who had asked him to 
explain to her the meaning of the words “ abstract” 
and “ concrete ” :— 
“ To Miss Ness. 
“ Say, what is ‘abstract,’ what ‘ concrete’ ? 
Their qualities define. 
They both in one fair person meet, 
And that fair form is thine. 
How so? your riddle pray undo. 
*Tis no hard laboured guess ; 
For, when we lovely Nancy view, 
We then view ‘ Lovely Ness.’” 

These are the straws which are worthy of being 
embalmed in the amber of “N. & Q.” I fear I 
have been too prolix—*“brevis esse laboro ob- 
scurus fio,” as old Heath, the Head Master of Eton, 
said when he snuffed out the candle at the even- 
ing winter school. 

Alas! poor Rachel! “I knew her, Horatio, a 
fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy.” 
‘* Requiescat in pace.” This is a late atonement 


I make to her shade for many tricks played upon 

her, in which I assisted, and which I now regret 

with a vain but deep repentance. 
me, 


H. W. I. 
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! 
| Juntus (4" S. viii. 104.)—In confirmation of 
your ingenious correspondent, Mr. C. Ross, per- 
mit me to observe that there is dne decisive proof, 
in addition to those mentioned by him, that the 
photolithograph and the lithograph of the anony- 
mous note to Miss Giles could not be fac-similes of 
the same original. In the one, the lady’s name is 
given at length; in the other, it is only indicated 
by an initial. Look also, at the word “ obliged.” 
The superior state of preservation of the supposed 
original, from which the photolithograpk was 
taken, proves that it was not contemporary with 
the verses. ANTI-FRANCISCAN. 
The Athenezum Club. 


Moon-GATHERED Darwnets (4 S., viii. 46.)— 
Darnel (Lolium temulentum) is a noxious weed that 
grows among corn. Gerard says of it, “ It hurteth 
the eyes, and maketh them dim, if it happen either 
in corne for breade or drinke.” I take this quota- 
tion from the Variorum Shakespeare, xviii. 91, 
where La Pucelle is said to allude to this property 
of darnel in her scoffing address to Burgundy after 
the surprise of Rouen (First Part of Hen. VI, IIL 


2,44). The Latins had the same notion of the 
weed. Not having the Daily News of March 1 


by me, I do not know what properties the jour- 
nalist means to attribute todarnel. Probably he 
uses the name for noxious herbs generally. 

As for “moon-gathered,” that was always 
looked upon as essential in the plucking of magical 
herbs. Thus Horace (Satires, I. viii.) makes his 
witches begin their herb-gathering, “ simul ac 
vaga luna decorum protulit os.” Again, in The 
Witch of Middleton (III. 3), Hecate asks Fire- 
stone, “ Were they all cropt by moonlight?” It 
is worth remarking that Shakespeare (Macbeth, 
IV. 1, 25), refining, changes the ordinary condi- 
tions — 

** Root of hemlock digged i’ the dark, 
Liver of blaspheming Jew, 
Gall of goat, and slips of yew 
Slivered in the moon’s eclipse.” 


Compare Horace (Satires, 1. vili.)— 
“. .. . Serpentes atque videres 
Infernas errare canes, lunamque rubentem, 
Ne foret his testis, post magna latere sepulchra.” 
Perhaps Milton (Lycidas) imitates Shakespeare 
in his— 
“ Tt was that fatal and perfidious bark, 
Built in the eclipse,” &c. 
Joun ADDIS. 
BALLoons anpD THE Srece or Parts (4" S. vii. 
207, 270.)—The following are some additional 
statistics of ballooning during the siege of Paris, 
presented to the French Academy of Sciences: — 
“ The number of aérostats which left between the 23rd 
of September and 28th of January was 64: they con- 
veyed 9,000 kilogs. of despatches, or 3,000,000 of letters 
| at 3 gms. each, 91 passengers besides the 64 aéronauts, 
| and 354 carrier [courier ?] pigeons, Five were taken by 
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the Prussians, respectively at Verdun, Chartres, 
rieres, Wetzlar (Prussia), and Rottenberg (Bavaria). 
Two were lost at sea. The Ville d’Orleans, under the 
management of M. Rolier, crossed the North Sea, and 
landed in Norway, after a voyage of 1.600 kilometres 
(1,000 miles), performed in 45 hours.” — Manchester 
Guardian, July 11, 1871, 

I should like to be better informed as to whe- 
ther or not “courier” is the more proper word 
for homing pigeons. Tuos. Ratcrirre. 


“By Hoox or sy Croox” (4* S. viii. 64.) — 
This proverb is at least a century older than 
Skelton’s time. It occurs in the works of Wyclif. 
See Mr. Arnold’s new edition of Wyclif’s English 
Works, iii. 331. On the very next page is the 
proverb about “ turning the cat (¢. e. cate, cake) 
in the pan,” which Bacon has also in his Essays : 
see Essay xxii., “On Cunning.” 

WALTER 


Cambridge. 


W. SKEAT. 
1, Cintra Terrace, 
“Sr,” ABBREVIATED TO “ T.”” (3"4¢ S. passim ; 

4" S. vii. 479, 550; viii. 38.)—The village of St. 

Osyth, co. Essex, is frequently in the neighbour- 

hood pronounce d “ Tosy. W. D. Sweerrnea. 
Peterborough. 

Acuvue (4 §. vii. viii. 


CHARMS FOR 448, 483; 


17.)\—The following simple remedy for ague was | 


held in great repute by some of the villagers of 
Leverington, co. Cambridge, at the beginning of 
the present century. It consisted in the invalid 
having to put on two under-linen garments instead 
of the usual quantity; then for the nearest rela- 


Fer- 





WittraM May, Dean or Sr. Pavr’s (4* §S. viii. 


| 67.)—If Sr. will refer to Le Neve’s Fasti Ecclesiae 


Anglicane (ii. 314, 315 of the edition revised 
and continued by T. D. Hardy) he will find the 
following particulars :— 

“William May, LL.D., prebendary of Chamberlains- 
wode, was elected [to the Deanery of 8. Paul's] 8th Feb., 
1545- 6, and in the Ist of Queen Mz ary he was deprived. 
He also held the prebend of Wenlakesbarn. William 
May was restored to this dignity, and re-elected 23rd 
June, 1559. He died 8th August, 1560, and was buried 
in the choir of this cathedral.” 


If he will then turn to Dugdale’s History of 8. 
Paul's Cathedral (edition of Sir Henry Ellis, p. 227) 
he will gather a few additional details—as that at 
the time of his election to the deanery William 
May was Master (or rather President) of Queens’ 
College, Cambridge, and that in the beginning of 
the reign of Edward VI. he was appointed one of 
the visitors of that university. At p. 278 he will 
find the name of William May amongst the list 
of the prebendaries of Wenlakesbarn. In Dean 
Milman's Annals of S, Paul's (second edit. pp. 212, 
219, 222, 275, 277) several notices of William 
May are to be found. At p. 275 in particular it 
is stated that “he had been designated as Arch- 
bishop of York”; and that “ Bishop Grindal, in 
his rochet, preached the funeral sermon.” Ma- 
chyn’s Diary supplies the exact date of the funeral: 


“the xij day of August was bered at Powlles master 


| May the nuw dene of Powlles, and my lord of Londun 


tive or friend to tear off (daily) a piece of the one | 
nearest the person of the sufferer, until that gar- | 


ment was completely destroyed. 
be found that the afflicted person had sufficiently 
recovered to need no further assistance. 

Waltham Abbey. J. Perry. 


Printers’ Errors: SHAKESPEARE (4* S., vii. 


509; viii. 51.) — 


Then it would 


made the sermon in ys rochett, bered hym.”—p. 241. 
W. Sparrow Simpson. 


Wuat Crivics are (4% §, vii. 490; viii. 54.)— 
Speaking of critics, and the manner of their 
generation, Southey says : — 

“ This is a corps in which many who are destined for 
better things engage, till they are ashamed of that ser- 


| vice; anda much greater number who endeavour to dis- 


If Mr. Prowerr had done me | 


the honour to read my Shakespeare Expositor, and | 


the Additional Notes, which may be had of the 
publisher, he would probably have found all his 
objections obviated; as it is, I am utterly unable 
to go over the same ground again. I take this 
opportunity to inform the students of Shakespeare 
that I hope in the course of this autumn to place 
in the bear of the British Museum a copy of 
this work, with MS. additions, which may easily 
be copied out by those who set any value on them. 
Tuomas KErenTLey. 


_, WILLIAM Batiot (4% S. vii. 302, 432, 506; 
viii, 53.) — Elizabeth, daughter of Henry de 


Ferrers, Lord of Groby, and Isabel de Verdon, | 
married (1), David de Strabolgi, Earl of Athole; 
(2), John Malewayn ; 
Kent, Oct. 23, 1375. 
died Oct. 10, 1369. 
i. 4.) 


she died at Ashford, co. 
Her husband, Earl David, 
(Inq. post Mort. 49 Ed. IIL, 
HERMENTRUDE. 


| WRITER. 


| 
| 





| Critick is bound to show 


tinguish themselves in higher walks of literature and fail, 
take shelter in; as they cannot obtain reputation them- 
selves, they endeavour to prevent others from being more 
successful, and find in the gratification of envy some 
recompense for disappointed vanity.”—Colloquies on the 
Prospects and Progress of Society, li. 363. 

The same author elsewhere neatly formulates a 
similar idea. I quoté from memory, and cannot 
give reference : — 

“Bad poets become malevolent critics, just as weak 


wine turns to vinegar.” 


This is, according to Shaftesbury, to fail in the 
very claim to, and essential of, critical ability : — 


“Tis necessary a writing CriticK shou’d understand 
how to write. And tho’ every Writer is not bound to 
show himself in the capacity of Critick, every writing 
himself capable of being a 
For if he be apparently impotent in this atter 
kind, he is to be deny’d all Title or Character to the 
other.’’—Characteristicks, &c., Baskerville’s edit., iii. 271. 

Wim Bates, B.A. 

Birmingham, 
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PLATFORM (24, 3°¢, 4% S, passim.)—As another 
instance of the use of this word in the sense of 
“ principles,” I may mention the following work, 
which occurs in a recently published bookseller’s 
catalogue : — 

“ Fulwood (W.), Enemie of Idleness, teaching a per- 
fect platforme how to indite epistles & letters of all sortes, 
as well by answere as otherwise. H. Middleton, 1586, 
12mo.” 

R. B. P. 


“Tue Seven Wuarstiers” (4 §S. viii. 68.) — 
There is a sonnet of Wordsworth’s which couples 
“‘the seven whistlers” with “Gabriel’s hounds” :— 

“ The poor old man is greater than he seems . . . . 

He the seven birds hath seen that never part, 
Seen the seven whistlers in their nightly rounds, 
And counted them ; and oftentimes will start, 
For overhead are sweeping Gabriel's hounds.” 

In a copy of Wordsworth’s Poems (London, 
two volumes; Longman, Hurst, Rees & Orme, 
1807), which I happen to possess, there is a note 
hereon which does not appear in the Sonnets 
(Moxon, 1838). Thus it runs: — 

“ Both these superstitions are prevalent in the Midland 
Counties of England: that of Gabriel's hounds appears 
to be very general over Europe, being the same as the 
one upon which the German poet Biirger has founded his 
ballad of the ‘ Wild Huntsman.’ ” 

Doubtless, as Mr. Brirren suggests, the swift 
is the true whistler. No other birds fly wildly 
whistling through the air in cyclic troops. 

MAKROCHEIR. 


Lapres oN Horsepack (4" §, viii. 8, 76.) —I 
have now lying before me a copy of the Orlando 
Furioso, published in Venice, 1598, by Georgio 
Varisco. There are engravings to each canto, and 
thirteen of these represent ladies on horseback, 
and not one of the ladies is provided with a side- 
saddle. They are all riding in the masculine 
mode of the peasant girl that was mistaken by 
Don Quixote for his “ incomparable Dulcinea del 
Toboso.” Such, I suppose, was the universal 
custom in Italy in 1598, for most medisval and 
modern inferior artists represent in their portrai- 
tures not the manners or habits of the ancient 
times in which the originals they were depicting 
lived, but the manners and costumes contempora- 
neous with artists themselves. A curious instance 
of this inattention to historical truth is specified 
by your correspondent, Mr. Prvkerton, when he 
tells us of an Trish sculptor who had, in compli- 
ment to the fashionable costume of his own day, 
represented a venerable discalceated old Irish 
saint as wearing knee breeches and top boots. 

Your correspondent asks, in reference to side- 
saddles, “‘ when the present way of riding on the 
left hand was first used?” I should like, in ad- 
dition, to be told where and when the side-saddle 
for ladies was invented? In this part of France 
its use, or any substitute for it, is utterly unknown 








to the farmers’ wives and daughters, as they are 
to be seen every market day riding straddle legs 
on their nags with the wares they have to dispose 
of decorously arranged either in front or behind 
them. 

I do not recollect to have ever seen any ancient 
statue or medal representing “ a woman on horse- 
back.”” There is an abundance said in classical 
authors of the “litters” of Roman dames of 
quality; but where can we precisely learn the 
manner in which the Amazonian viragoes mounted 
their war steeds? They were accomplished eques- 
trians, “ armis, equis, venationibus exercebant” 
(Justin. ii. 4). Camilla, according to Virgil, was 
a feminine “ Red Prince,” in command of a brazen 
band of dauntless “‘ horse-breakers ” : — 

“ Agmen agens equitum, et florentes wre catervas.” 


But what, it may be asked, was the especial style 


| of equitation adopted by Penthesilea, Antiope, 


Hippolyte, Lampeto, Marpesia, or Thalestris? We 
know that they had a nice taste in the decoration 
of their weapons and armour: — 

“ Pictis bellantur Amazones armis.” 
Thus much we know; but who can tell us if they 
had either side-saddles or pillions, or if they rode, 
as they fought, like men? Ww. B. Mac Cane. 

Moncontour-de-Bretagne, Cotes du Nord, France. 

In an old book, with engravings of seals, I find 
one of Maximilian of Austria and Mary of Bur- 
gundy, as Counts of Flanders, anno 1478. The 
archduke is armed cap-a-pie, and sword in hand. 
The daughter of Charles the Bold, with falcon on 
wrist, rides seated to the left; not, however, side- 
ways with the body turned towards the palfrey’s 
head, as obtains with ladies at the present time, 
but seated as in achair. Underneath is written, 
in Flemish: “ Ghegheuen in onse Stad van den 
Bosche,* den 1x dach van Spozele 1478.” The 
Austrian eagle at that period does not seem to 
have been double-headed as now. P. A. L. 

“ Heart or Hearts” (4"S, vii. 362, 399, 463, 
548; viii. 55.)\—Permit me to give another ex- 
ample, also from Dickens, of the phrase “ heart 
of earts,” In the preface to David Copperfield 
he says: “ For like most parents, in my heart of 
hearts I have a favourite child. That child is 
David Copperfield.” I think the expression may 
safely be said to be sanctioned by usage of the 
best writers. Possibly “heart of hearts ” is said, 
and not “ heart of heart,” on account of its more 
euphonious sound. It is a flowery expression, 
very probably of Eastern origin, and contains 
nothing that is illogical. Gaston FoA. 

Univ. Coll. London. 

Puritan Cuances or Names (4 S. vii. 430, 
526; viii. 72.)—A few years since I read through 
the whole of the entries in my parish registers 


* This was either Bruges or Brussels. 
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(St. Matthew, Friday Street, with St. Peter Cheap, 
in the City of London), and, apart from names 
taken out of the Holy Scriptures, I could only dis- 
cover three really Puritan names. These were 
Beloved and Godly, both used as female names, 
and Purifie, a male name. /Purifie was the son of 
one “ Mr. John Presse, Parson, born 1584,” Mr. 
Presse was rector from 1573 to 1612. Of Scrip- 
ture names occurring in the sixteenth century, | 


| 


} 
| 
| 
| 


noted Bezabel, Elias, Enoch, Esdras, Tobye, and, | 


with singular profanity, Emmanuel; whilst Dor- 


cas, Eve, and Marah were names given to female | 


infants. Renatus and Rediviva, too, are names 
such as a Puritan might possibly have given; but 
of such names as Praise-God, or Win-the-fight, I 
could not discover one even during the reign of 
the intruded ministers. W. Sparrow Srpson. 
“ Cutter.— Sister Barebottle, I must not be called 
Cutter any more ; that is a name of Cavalero Darkness, 
. +.» My name is now Abednego. I had a vision which 


whispered to me through a keyhole, ‘Go, call thy self 
Abednego.”—Cowley, Cutter of Coleman Street, Act LI. 
Se. 12. 
W. J. Bernuarp Smita. 
Temple. 


Brass in Boston Cuvurcn (4 §., vii. 405, 486 ; 
viii. 53.)—There is a pedigree of Nanfan in Harl. 
MS. 1041, f. 71, the Visitation of Gloucester- 
shire 1583, from which it appears that Johannes 
Nanfant married Johanna, daughter of Sir John 
Cogshull, son of John and Emma, daughter and 
heir of Sir Richard Hwyshe (O. on a fesse S. a lion 


passant of the field), and Alicia, daughter and | 


co-heir of Radulphus Blackmoustor (G. 9 billets 
Q.,in chief a label of 3 points compony Az. and of 
the 2nd), which Richard este ‘was son of 
Richard and grandson of Richard by his wife 
Isabella, daughter and heir of Wyke (A. 3 
chevs. 8., with a fleur-de-lis for difference). The 
handwriting of this MS. is very much cramped, 
but I have tried to preserve the orthography used 
in it. 

In the Boston brass a different coat is given for 
Hewys, but 13 is evidently that of Wyke. I have 
seen a coat of Bolles with 18 quarterings, from 
Harl. MS. 1550, fo. 55: 1. Bolles; 2. Godard ; 
3. Pulvertoft; 4. Angevyne; 5. Alderby; 6. 
Haugh; 7. Bell; 8. Hoyland; 9. Nanfant; 10. 
Penpount; 11. Colsell; 12. Huish; 13. Wykes; 
14, Blanchmynster; 15. Fitz Williams; 16. Mable- 
thorpe ; 17. Stayne ; 18. Pickering. 

Epmunp M. Boyte. 





BERALL Stone (4 S. viii. 66.)—I should sup- 
pose that the entry referred to a beryl precious 
stone, with an image (hdole being probably meant 
for ydole, that is idol), representing or com- 
memorating some miracle wrought through the 
intercession of our B. Lady at Rome. “Of the 
place” would be a translation of della piazza, and 


may have designated some church, such as the 
antheon, which is, S. Maria ad omnes martyres, 
in the Piazza della Rotonda, or some image in a 
public square, or piazza, or in some one of the 
many old churches of Rome which have disap- 
peared since the date of 1485. F. C. H. 


Martyr Bisnor (4 §. viii. 66.)—The — 
standing in a cauldron, having hot pitch poure 
upon him, is St. Cyriacus, who suffered under 


Julian the Apostate. Callot has an engraving of 


| him tied to a stake and hot pitch — upon 


his head; but in the old German work, printed at 
Augspurg 1477, Der Heyligen Leben, there is an 
early woodcut coloured, representing the holy 
Bishop Cyriacus standing in a cauldron, and two 
men with ladles pouring hot pitch upon him. He 
was finally put to death by en The Greeks 
maintain that he was Bishop of Jerusalem, and 
was the Jew who pointed out to St. Helen the 
spot where she found the true cross of our blessed 
Saviour. F. C. H. 

I have no doubt that the ancient alabaster 
carving which W. I. inquires about represents 
St. John the Evangelist at the Latin Gate. A 
woodcut of Albert Diirer’s represents the saint in 
the cauldron of burning oil, whilst one of the 
executioners is pouring oil from a ladle over him. 
( Vide Mrs. Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art, 
p- 101.) 

The introduction of the mitre I take to be 
merely an anachronism, so commonly introduced, 
with a symbolical meaning by the ancient masters, 


Froome Selwood. 


Ceremony (4 8S. viii. 7, 76.)—It may be as 


| well to add to the derivations of this word in 


“N. & Q.” that of one of the great German phi- 
lologers, Corssen. , According to him the only 
legitimate spelling in Latin is caer-t-mon-ia, and 
the word means “‘reine Handlung.” The ae he 
looks upon as an intensification (a gunated stage) 
of the 2 of a root skir-, which has lost the s in this 
word and sin-cér-us, as well as in Sanscr. kir-ame, 
“T sprinkle,” but has kept it in Lith. shir-iu, “I 
separate, choose,” and in Goth. sketr-s, “pure.”” The 
o of the nominal stem caero- becomes t- before the 
double suffix -mon-ia (man + ya), as in casti-monia 
compared with casto-, egri-monia with egro-. I 


| may remark that parst-monia seems to be the best 


authenticated spelling—not parci-monia as J. H. I. 
Oakey writes. If the orthography caeri-monia 


| is correct, the word has probably no connection 


with curo, which we arrive at through the steps 
cou-r-, co-ir-, co-er- (justified by inscriptions) from 
a root the vowel of which was short u. The de- 


rivation of M. O. Ubert’s Greek priest from xeipo- 
| voula hardly needs refutation. 
Caius College, Cambridge. 


E. 8S. Rosperts. 
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Srr Watrter Scorr's Use or Proverss (4 S. 
viii. 44.)—I can testify that in Lancashire the 
roverb, “A wink is as good as a nod to a blind 
horse,” is always used in the same sense as that 
in which Sir Walter Scott uses it in the passage 
quoted. H. Fisuwick. 

Evropean Dywastres (4** §, viii. 66.)—Your 
correspondent T, C. has contrived, in the space of 
six lines, to ask one of the most tremendous ques- 
tions ever entered on your pages. I do not so 
much as pretend to answer it, but merely to give 
him a very little help in finding the answer for 
himself. A full answer (supposing that such a 
thing be possible, which is extremely doubtful) 
would require the entire remainder of your eighth 
volume, and very likely not be finished then. Nor 
do I vouch for the certainty of the points indi- 
cated; I merely give them as being what is said 
by Anderson and other genealogists. 

It is said, then—The only modern dynasty ap- 
parently derived from the Western, or original 
branch of the Roman Empire, is Mecklenburg, 
with such as are descended from it in the female 
line. This includes England. The dynasties said 
to be derived from the Eastern, or Constantino- 
politan branch, are much more numerous. They 
are, with their branches and descendants in the 
female line, the Duchy of Austria (now merged 


of the British Museum,* the information has never 
reached me until now; and I have violated the 
statute some dozens of times, without being ap- 
prehended for so doing. It would relieve my 
feelings to hear that I have not unwittingly laid 
myself open to any dreadful penalty, and still 
more so that I may continue to commit the crime. 
HERMENTRUDE, 

You have, of course, in England many speci- 
mens of the handwriting of Edward IV., both as 
Earl of March and as king; still, “ to make assur- 
ance doubly sure,” I venture to send you a fac- 
simile of his signature in the latter capacity, with 


| the last part of a letter he addressed in 1476 to 





in the Empire of Austria), Cleve (extinct in the | 


male line), Empire of Germany (Houses of Saxony 
and Suabia), Hollande (extinct in male line), 
Russia, Trebizonde (extinct in male line), Turkey. 
Princesses of the Constantinopolitan line also 
married into the families of Doria, the Counts of 
Geneva, and the Princes of Servia, but I cannot 
say whether these left issue. 
did 80, 


The female line descendants T. C. can trace for 


| defence, albeit a 


foe . | knowledge of Puritanism and the Puritans en- 
The first-named 


the Duke of Milan, John Galeas Marie,t on the 
death of his father, Galeas Marie Sforze.. I have 
also a letter of King Richard III. addressed to 
the latter, in which the handwriting is less regular 
in the body of the letter; but the words “ Ricar- 
dus Rex” are as bold as was the man himself. 
You hear him, when Stanley says : — 
“ Richmond is on the seas. 

King Rich. There let him sink, and be the seas on him! 
White-liver'd runagate! What doth he there?” 

But even Richmond proved more than a match 
for him. P. A. L, 


Curtovs Baptismat Names (4" S, viii. 64.)— 
S., in sending these names, forgot their source in 
Epistle to the Romans, xvi. 12, “ Salute Tryphena 
and 7ryphosa, who labour in the Lord.” They 
were not at all unusual among the Puritan families 


| of the Commonwealth, nor is the sentiment that 


fetched names from Holy Scripture one needing 
retty wide as well as minute 


ables me right heartily to appreciate and confirm 


| Mr. Drxon’s timely vindication of these noblest 


himself by the help of such works as Anderson’s | 


and Bethaim’s Tables of Royal Genealogies, the 
Almanach de Gotha, &c. HERMENTRUDE. 


The present reigning dynasty of England is one 
of those that can claim descent from the ancient 
emperors of Rome—Queen Victoria, as well as 
many thousands of people in Western Europe, 
being descended from Basil the Macedonian, Em- 
peror of Constantinople, and so, as alleged, from 
Constantine. There is a well-known passage of 
Gibbon relating to the subject, and some new 
matter will be found in a work printed at Smyrna 
in Armenian and English in 1866, by the late 
Stepan Mirza Vanantetzie, at my suggestion, 
entitled Descent of H.M. Victoria, Queen of Eng- 
land, from the Arsacid Kings of Armenia. — 

Hyper CLARKE. 


A Lerrer or Epwarp IV. (4 S. vii. 229, 312, | 
417; viii. 48.)—Mr. Garrpyer’s postscript has | 


made me somewhat unhappy. If the copying of 
autographs be forbidden in the manuscript room 





of the noble against royalist slanders and ignorance 
in “N, & Q.” 4 S. viii. 72. A. B, Grosart. 

St. George’s, Blackburn. 

“Tae SHEPHERD ON TorNARo’s misty Brow,” 
etc. (4% §. viii. 67.)—F. S. A. will find these 
lines in a poem called “ Human Life,” by Rogers. 
The exact words are: — 

“ The shepherd on Tornaro’s misty brow, 
And the swart seaman, sailing far below, 
Not undelighted watch the morning ray 
Purpling the Orient till it breaks away, 
And burns and blazes into glorious day!” 

In the edition of Rogers which was illustrated 
by Stothard and Turner, there is a fine vignette of 
the scene in Turner’s very best style. 

C. W. BaRKLeY. 








[* Mr. Gairdner’s words are “ in the public reading- 
room,” not in the manuscript room. This alters the case. 
Our correspondent must know that certain manuscripts 
are endorsed “ Select.” —En. | 

+ He being at the time but three years old, this letter 
was in fact intended for his mother, Bonne de Savoie; 
married May 9, 1468; died in 1485. 
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Use or Wuatess’ Riss (4S. viii. 4, 73.)— 


Whales’ ribs (jawbones?) used to be very com- | 
monly set up for gate-posts in the neighbourhood 


of Newcastle and Shields. We had a pair set up 
to make a children’s swing. By the way, a swing 
was called by some of our servants a shuggy-shoe. 
I write it as pronounced. Whence derived ? 
E. L, BLENKINSOPP. 
Springthorpe Rectory. 


HARES TAKING VENGEANCE ON MANKIND (4" 8. 
vii. 259, 352.) —The picture at Hampton Court, 
co. Hereford, is not (as was suggested) allusive to 
the family surname of Coningsby or Conisby ; for 
it represents not conies or rabbits, but (like the 
pictures already described) hares, revenging them- 
selves on their persecutors,—tossing the huntsman 
in a blanket, roasting the hounds, &c. There is 
beside it a companion picture, in which foxes are 
represented amusing themselves in much the same 
way. In both pictures there is a good deal of 
humour, here and there rather broadly expressed, 
but not much high art. Nothing is known of the 
painter. C. J. R. 


Dore (4 S, vii. 453; viii. 33.)—I am now 
able to answer my own query. Dore is the name 
of a manor in the parish of Jedstone, Delamere, 
co. Hereford, which John Mabbe possessed in 
right of his wife, and which probably descended 
to her from the Mortimers. 

In reply to HERMENTRUDE, John Mabbe’s wife 
Elizabeth, or Isabel, was the daughter and heiress 
of Robert Browne, by Alizon his wife, daughter 
and heiress of Roger Mortimer, third son of Sir 
John Mortimer, “who (says Nash) seems to have 
been of the line of the Barons of Chirk.” (Nash's 
Worcestershire, i. 246, and Harl. MSS. 615 and 
1566.) H. 8. G. 

“Pacton Corour” (4S. viii. 67.)—I would 
humbly venture a suggestion whether this be not 
& corruption of passion-colour, ¢. e. red. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Legends of the Holy Rood: Symbols of the Passion and 
Cross Poems. In Old English of the Eleventh, Four- 
teenth, and Fifteenth Centuries, Edited from MSS. in 
British Museum and Bodleian Libraries. With Intro- 
duction, Translations, and Glossarial Inder, by Richard 
Morris, LL.D., &c. i 

Sir David Lyndesay’s Works. Part V. The Minor 
Poems. Edited by J. A. H. Murray, Esq. 

The Times’ Whistle; or,a Newe Daunce of Seven Satires 
and other Poems, compiled by R. C. Gent. Now first 
edited from MS. Y. 8.3 in the Library of Canterbury 
Cathedral. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary by 


J. M. Cowper, Editor of “England in the Reign of 
Henry the Eighth.” 


| Language. 





On Early English Pronunciation with especial Reference 
to Shakspere and Chaucer, a an Investigation 
of the Correspondence of Writing with Speech in Eng- 
land, from the Anglo-Saxon Period to the present Day, 
preceded by a Systematic Notation of all spoken Sounds 
by means of the ordinary Printing Type, &c. By Alex- 
ander J, Ellis, F.R.S., F.S.A., &c. 

These four volumes furnish further proof of the untir- 
ing zeal and energy with which the editors of the publi- 


| cations of the Early English Text Society pursue their 
| labour of love. The first of these, edited by Dr. Morris 
“Toe WoRLD TURNED UPSIDE DOWN, OR THE | 
| teen poems of great interest on the Finding, &c., of the 
| Cross, the Instruments of the Passion, &c., which are most 


( Legends of the Holy Rood), contains no less than six- 


carefully edited and ably illustrated. The second is 


| the Fifth Part of Sir David Lyndesay’s Works, and con- 


tains his Minor Poems. It was hoped that this part 
would have completed the work, but the editor Mr, J. A. 
H. Murray having during its progress been appointed to 
a mastership at Mill Hill School, he has been interrupted 
in his labours on the literary and bibliographical essay 
by which the works are to be preceded. But the poems 
are introduced by a sketch, by Mr. John Nichol of 
Baliol, of Scottish poetry up to the time of Sir David 
Lyndesay, with an outline of his works, The third vo- 
lume is a satirical poem written about 1615 by an anony- 
mous writer of great power and fluency, and, as a picture 
ot the manners, follies, and vices of the age, The Times’ 
Whistle will find many readers out of the circle of the 
Early English Text Society. But it is right to warm 
them that the author is very free spoken, The poem is 
admirably edited and illustrated by Mr. J. M. Cowper. 
A third portion of Mr, Ellis’s valuable essay on Early 
English Pronunciation with special Reference to Shak- 
spere and Chaucer, forms the new volume of the extra 
series published by the society. 


jLock Book. Specutum HumMan# SAtvATIONI!s, 
first edition. At a sale by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, & 
Hodge, on Monday week, this interesting volume was 
bought by Mr. Quaritch for 525/, The whole of the text 
is printed with moveable types, and the wood block cuts 
are at the top of each page. The above specimen of the 
books printed from wooden blocks (which have excited 
so much controversy, as connected with the claim of 
Holland to the Invention of Printing), is in the finest pos- 
sible condition. The cuts are uncoloured, and not pasted 
together as they generally are. See Berjeau’s Catalogue 
of Block Books. 


Messrs. TRUBNER announce a new edition, to be com- 
pleted in five monthly parts, each part to consist of ten 
sheets, or 160 pages, of the Dictionary of English Ety- 
mology, by Hensleigh Wedgwood. Thoroughly revised 
and corrected by the author, and extended to the classical 
roots of the language. | With the assistance of the Rev. 
J. C. Atkinson, author of the Glossary of the Cleveland 
Dialect), and with an Introduction on the Formation of 
In preparing this edition the author has had 
the benefit of the learned and very judicious annotations 
of Mr. George P. Marsh, in the American edition of the 
first volume of the dictionary, which have in many cases 
led to the adoption of his views. Attention has also been 
given to the criticisms in the Etymological Dictionary of 
E. Miiller (Kithen, 1865-7), and to the scattered sug- 
gestions on the derivations of words which occur in vari- 
ous periodicals. 

Mr. WALTER Besant and Mr. E.H. PAtmer are en- 
gaged upon a joint work on the History of Jerusalem, 
from the days of Herod to modern times. It will contain, 
among other things, the story of the short-lived Christian 
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Kingdom, and—which will be new to most readers—the 
life of Saladin, as told by the Arab chroniclers, The book 
will appear in October. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 


the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses | 
] 


are given for that purpose 


DvepaLe’s WARWICK. . folio. 
Nasu's MANSIONS. 
RICHARDSON'S ditto. 

SanpDERS’ Cuorromancy. Folio. 
MARSDEN'S WELSH SERMONS. 
Rvsse..’s Carmwkan WAR 
SHIFTS AND EXPEDIENTS OF 


Mr. T. Mi 


Or any on Astr 


TRAVEL, by Lord. 


Wanted by lard, 79, St. Paul's 


ADULTERATIONS OF FOOD AND 

John Mitchell, M.C.S 

JAMIESON'S SCOTTISH pwr INARY. Vol. 
BvcHan’s BALLADS. Vol. II 

THE VOYAGES OF bansanscz MENDI 

i 1663 or 1692 
Gu mn AS. in Spanish. Good old ¢ ait n 
Lirs oF THE DUKE OF NEWCasT! 


Wanted by Messrs. Xerr 4 Richar 


How 
IT. 
PI 


Matices ta Correspondents. 


JoxaATHAN Boucnter.—Th I Almanack was 
published in 1849, 1850. The latter contains an Essay on 
the character of Shakespere by J. W. Le ttsbridge. 

“ Bristol Snow.” pped with two masts, 
main and fore ” fa ship, and a third 


Shakspere 


Snow is a vessel equ 
resembling the asts 
small mast just abaft the m 
See an illustration of it in Ogilvie 
edit. 1850. Times Curtaine Drawne, 1621, is one 
Richard Brathwait's books. In Bibl. Anglo- 
Poetica if is priced at 127. ; Midgle y's sale it fetched 61 

and at Utterson’s (me nded) 2. 2s 

A. H. Bates (Great Grimsby ).— The 
plate 8 appe sred in The Antiquiti« ; of Her 
lated from the Italian by Thomas Martyn 
tice, 1773, Ato. 

MorTIMER 
Kilkhampton 

tS. viii. 445 ; y 
Museum ( press-mark 11, mta 
MS. of the honourable persons supposed to be there in 
terred. 

E. H.— St. , the patron saint of England, 
not be nfounded with George of Cappadoc ia, the A 
bishop, } see of Ale Consult Dr. 
John Milner’s Historical and Critical Inquiry into the 
Existence and Character of St. George, the Patron of 
England, Lond. 1675; Alban Butler’s Lives of the Saints, 
April 23 ; Mrs. Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art ; 
and “N, & Q.” 3°¢ §, 9, 138, 153; 4% S. ii. 595. 

C, R. P. (Bridgwater.) The conception of Lord Macau- 
lay’s “ New Zealander,” as being suggested by Mrs. Bar- 
bauld’s poem, Eighteen Hundred and Eleven, appeare d in 
‘N. & Q.” 1 S. ix. 159. 

Errata.—4* §, viii. p. 109, col. ii. line two from bot- 
tom, for “ Lapifer” read “ Dapifer”; p. 110, col. 
26, for “ Biphemade ” read “ Bisshemade.” 

VOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we dec 
which, for any reason, we do not print; 
exception 

ro all communications should be affixed the name and address of 
So concer, not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good 

All communications should be addressed to the Editor at the Office, 
43, Wellington Street, 


tinmast, carrying a try-sail. 


scarcest 


fifty engr tved 
ulaneum, trans- 
and John Let- 


Couurms.— The author } \ 
Herbert “x. & @” 
3.) t in the British 


ov, @. t im 


w Air 
ih S. i, 3i 
ns the 


6) ¢ names 


George nust 
win 


usurper of the randria. 


viii. 7 


line to return cx 
and to this rule we can make no 


i, line | 


| ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6¢., 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane), 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s., and 6s. per ream. 
5s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. per 1,000, 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 1s. per 100, 
STRAW PAPER —Improved quality 6d. per ream. 


} FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6¢. per ream. 


COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), 


BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls. per 100_Super thick quality, 


| TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (fivg 


colours), 5 quires for ls. 6d. 

reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, 

as. 6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from be 

Monograms, two letters, from 5s. Business 

or Address Dies, from 3s. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most iiberal terms, 
Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, § 


; three letters, from 7s. 


| Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &e., post. 


’s Imperial Dictionary, | 
of 


| 





i 
| 
| 
| 


ymmunications 


free. 
(ESTABLISHED 1941.) 


“OLD ENGLISH” FURNITURE, 


Reproductions of Simple and Artistic Cabinet Work from County 
Mansions of the X VI. and XVII. Centuries, = eee 
sound workmanship, and economy. 


COLLINSON and LOCK (late Herring), 
CABINET MAKERS, 
‘ET STREET, E.C. Established 178% 


TAPESTRY PAPERHANGINGS. 
ld BROCADES, DAMASKS, and GOBELIN 
TAPESTRIES. 
COLLINSON and LOCK (late Herring) 
DECORATORS, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. Established 178% 
[[ ONE'S POMPEIAN DECORATIONS 
ROBERT HORNE, 
DECIR ATS wnt FATe -HANGING 
M ANUFACTURI 


tACECHURCH STE! r 
Lon Dow, E.C. 


109, Fi 


Imitations of rare 


109, 


USE 


ppointment to His Majesty the King of mae 


RT Jd. F R N C i, 
BOLTON. LANCASHIRE, 


nufacturer ot 


E 


CHURCH FURNITURE, 
CARPETS, ALTAR-CLOTHS, 
COMMUNION LINEN, SURPLICES, and ROBES, 
HERALDIC, ECCLESIASTICAL, and EMBLEMATICAL 
FLAGS and BANNERS, &c. &c. 

A Catalocue sent by post on application. 

Parcels delivered free at all principal Railway Stations 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOP SAUCE.” 

Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
UNRIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR. 
Ask for ‘LEA AND PERRINS’” SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA AND PERRINS on all bottles and labels. 


Agents—CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and sold by all 
Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 








